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a your home decorating schemes with your 
L local paint dealer. The average paint dealer can 
supply all of the most up-to-date finishes, colors, 
applicators, etc. for home decoration. Many dealers and 
paint store operators are outstanding authorities and can 
give you good advice on the use of colors, preparation 
of the surface and methods of application. Behind your 
paint dealer stands the complex research organization 
of a great industry. 

You can reach for the rainbow on the shelves of your 
paint dealer and get a reasonable facsimile. The beauti- 
ful colors developed in the laboratories of the industry, 
rival the subtlety of nature’s own shades. The harder- 
wearing qualities of modern finishes increase the 
length of life of even a one-coat job. 

You are assured of the finest quality paint products 

when you purchase nationally advertised brands. 

The pages of our leading national magazines carry the 
advertising of leading Canadian paint manufacturers 
and much useful information on paint and painting. 

{s you rely on your favorite magazines for enter- 
tainment, news and information, you can rely on the 
products of paint manufacturers whose advertisements 


appear in national magazines. ' 


21 DUNDAS SQUARE, TORONTO 1, CANADA 



















































“(Christmas 


used! to 
drive me 


Crazy! 








“Every year it was the same. Presents to 
buy and cash at low ebb. Running up bills... 
then I got smart. I started a special 
Christmas account* at the Royal Bank, 
adding something every pay day... 
and leaving it there. This year I'm ready 
for Christmas, with cash to pay for 
all the things that mean so much 


at this season of the year.” 


*% You can have cash next Christmas, too. 
Decide now to open a special Christmas account 
early in 1956. It pays to do you~ Christmas 


saving early. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 
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et’s not import “lynch law” 
... even against books 


T IS the right of any citizen or group of 
citizens to walk into.a store and complain 


ibout the kind of merchandise being offered. 
This of course includes stores that sell books. 
Recently, some Roman Catholic lay 
tions, including the Good Reading Committée 
f the Knights of Columbus in Ottawa and the 
Catholic Women’s League of Toronto, have been 
They have a list of three 
books, 


and they have done their level best 


organiza 


exercising that right 


hundred ‘‘objectionable”’ prepared in 


Chicago, IIl., 
to get these books removed from the shelves of 
bookstores in both cities 

It is also the right of other citizens, including 
editors, to criticize pressure groups of this kind 


just as strongly as they can, and this is a right we 


qualified to decide what books are objectionable 
to anybody but themselves 

There are many Canadians of varying religious 
and literary leanings who will not wish to have 
their reading governed by the tastes and stand- 
ards of others. There are some who may not find 
all the books on the Chicago list in the least 
objectionable 
trash but it also includes work by two Nobel 

William Faulkner and Ernest 
It includes classics by Emile Zola, 


prize winners 
Hemingway 

Colette and John Dos Passos. It includes a great 
many best sellers such as Grand Hotel, The 
Seven Year Itch, Tobacco Road, The Catcher 
in the Rye, From Here to Eternity, Mr. Roberts, 
Pride’s Castle, 


The list contains a great deal of 
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that all of us are concerned with. in Instructions? TIME-MASTER speeds speed your words oh their way. You'll but a check—never have to get your 
one way or another, is success. But them on their way. Verbal instruc- find them used on trains, in planes, thoughts on paper, you don’t need 
what is success? It’s abstract, almost tions put too great a burden on the aboard ships, in automobiles. Famous @y dictating machine, least of all the 
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probak ione Travel to communicat 
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what no charge riME-MASTER dictating machine 
it as yhone Cor By design, it is the simplest yt 
havin representa versatile, most efficient, most econon 
That 9 > countries ical, most personal electronic meat 
matte of communicatio! riME-MASTER 
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ately tran- cate or record, you just pick up the 
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B RE 4 t read bevinning a is the des vay to help keep 
t I it ther and it defect from interfering with your 


Uc 


{ , Se , ‘ 
c i iture hopes and plans 


How I ( A younger person’s health program 
isked should also include observance of good 
PI 10. Emotic , Out ilth habits. It is both possible ind wise 
Int ; ound 1 Tcasisting to get enough sleep and rest, to eat 

{ Sund th roperly, to exercise sensibly and still 


fun during the prime of life. 


After age 40, two th become very 


| a) | | 
j rtant 
( ( ' 
Gd 1 Guarding agai enerative dis- 
bd ‘ 1 
| is becaus¢ wo fler t eases, such as hear nd blood vessel 
lifter 1if7 lisorders, diabetes and arthritis 


paring tor your retirement years. 


. ' ne 2. Prey 


Health examinations may, sometimes, 
be desirable at least f a year after mid- 
life to help prevent, postpone or control 
degenerative ailments. Greater care, too, 
Ever int » sl ing” a ould be given to nutrition. A good, 
d diet may help delay certain aging 
‘ ret \ l yout i processes 
Naturally your liv habits change as 

P ips yo re oO n your 20's or you grow older. So, to keep mentally happy 
30 ' od t , l : include a hobby in your plans for the 

In fac ‘ leisure years. A healthy emotional attitude 
helps all of us to stay young at heart, and an 


60 ) or 8&0 ) j ted ' . ‘ , 
. \ absorbing hobby is a real aid to this end. 


If you a 


ou might like to know some of the 


e growing older (a7 rent we 


ul lal hea examinatio Through things many doctors recommend for those 


ctor ca vatch for | to who are now 65 and older 


This information is in Metropolitan’s 
booklet. Your Future and You. Just mail 


time Passe } 
the coupon Delow for you! 


| free copy. 
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. LONDON LETTER 


BY Pevetleg Deeks, 


How long will Attlee hold on? 


VERY YEAR in the month of October the two great political 
parties of Britain hold their annual conference before advancing 









upon Westminster for the winter session And almost invariably they 
choose a seaside holiday resort because the ozone adds spirit to their 
spirits and because the hotels have plenty of rooms available 

This year the Tories chose Bournemouth which is not only a seaside 
resort but almost a state of mind. There you see the retired colonel and 
his hawk-nosed wife, the over-age company director and his unmarried 
daughter, the senior civil servant who has reached the peace of superan 
nuation, and the comfortably off widows of successful industrialists 

Bournemouth even has a symphony orchestra although it is finding 
television a tough competitor. But there was not a great deal of sweet 
music about this year’s Tory conference. Even Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer Rab Butler, who has long been regarded as the party’s man of 
destiny, came under heavy fire. As for Peter Thorneycroft, the debonair 
president of the board of trade, he was told by a delegate from the 
cotton areas of Lancashire to get on or get out. Nor was this just a 
private brawl. The television cameras revealed it to the eyes of the 
nation. 

Naturally the two great parties do not hold their conferences in the 
same place or in the same week. Each is Big News and neither wants 
to share the available newspaper space. 

I am sorry to confess that while I rarely attend the Tory conference 
I never miss the one held by the Labor Party For one thing, the 
socialists are usually in a state of crisis; they do not intrigue merely in 
private. This year it was obvious that sensational things would happen 

For example, Clement Attlee had let it be known that he was feeling 
the strain and hoped that he would soon be relieved of the leadership 
which has been his for twenty years. This brave little man, this giant of 
understatement, this sphinx without a secret, had undergone a stroke 
about the same time as Sir Winston Churchill. 

As a matter of record, Attlee has led the party longer than any other 
leader in its history He felt that, like Cincinnatus, he should be 
allowed to lay down his task even if he did not return to the plough. 

But inevitably a political leader is concerned with the choice of his 
successor. Nor is he in a hurry to lay down the burden of leadership 
when the actual moment arrives. In fact the only political leader, to my 
knowledge, who ever relinquished power gladly was Stanley Baldwin 
But then he hated politics. He preferred watching cricket and smoking 
his pipe 


One can understand Attlee’s feelings as Continued on page 30 


Will Morrison or Gaitskell succeed the chief? 





Party veteran Herbert Morrison wants 
the Labor crown, but Attlee backs 
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Hugh Gaitskell for the job, though 
party bosses are leery of his youth. 








NOW, THEN 
BUTTERFINGERS / 


Post office ‘ 


seeing eye 


“Big Brother’ « 


TARTING New 
Year, television cameras will be 
watch on 


soon after the 
used to set a em- 
ployees of the Post Office Depart 
ment. 

At the outset only one post office, 
a new one in Peterborough, Ont., 
will be equipped with the seeing eye 
TV sets. 


successful in the 


If the experiment there is 
opinion of Post 
Office Department authorities, sur 
veillance by TV 


standard practice 1n the larger post 


will then become 


»ffices across Canada 


Contracts for the Peterborough 


equipment have already been let, 


and about $50,000 worth of cameras 


and ancillary gear are now being 


They 


as soon as the Christmas mailing rush 


constructed. will be installed 


is over, and will probably be in opera 
tion by the end of January. 
Strategic locations will be chosen 


for about sixteen cameras in the 


Peterborough post office, all con 
nected to a receiving set in the 
postmaster’s office. In actual fact 


only half of the cameras will be real. 
The rest 
outside but with no working 


will be dummies, identical 


on the 
parts Since the employees under 


scrutiny of the electronic eye will 
have no way of knowing which are 
the real cameras and which the dum 
mies, the moral if not the physical 


effect of the TV installation will be 
doubled at little extra 


cost There 
enough real cameras 


mn any 


will be 
case to let the postmaster see what 
is going on in any part of the build 
ing, simply by turning switches with 
out leaving his office. 

Primarily the new device is being 


installed to check thefts from the 
MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, ODE 





BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


At Ottawa 





TV will keep constant watch on mail sorters. 


‘comes to Ottawa 


which have been 


lately to 


mail, numerous 


enough cause some acid 


debates in parliament. Postal au- 


the TV 


useful in 


thorities add, however, that 


watchmen will be other 


ways, too The postmaster can see 


without leaving his chair whether 
the postmen who art supposed to set 
out at nine a.m. are leaving on time 
still hanging 


or whether they are 


about at nine-thirty 

This strikes some opposition MPs, 
and privately some Liberals also, as 
altogether too reminiscent of the 


chilling slogan in George Orwell's 
1984 


BIG BROTHER 
IS WATCHING YOU! 


In rejoinder postal authorities 
point out that sorters of Her Maj 
esty’s mail in Canada already work 


under surreptitious surveillance; they 
say all countries use the same meth 
Unlike 


to balance books, 


ods. bank tellers who have 


the sorters of mail 
check on their 


Nol ody knows 


have no automat 


honesty or efficiency 


how many letters come into a post 
office until they are sorted, and so 
nobody knows whethe xr not the 


sorter is sending out as many letters 
or parcels as come In Last year il 
two 


than 


of thefts 


Canada there were more 


thousand investigations 


shortages, forgeries and 


rol beries, 


other offenses in post offices; three 


hundred people were prosecuted ot 


whom nearly half were postal en 
plovees 
As a check on these defalcations 


all the larger post offices have closed 
galleries around the big rooms where 
mail is sorted. The gallery has a long, 


narrow Continued on page 47 
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Consistently, for close to a century, Longines watches have been 
made to the ultimate limit of perfection. As a matter of fact, the 
public records of Longines achievements and honors is equally a 
progress report on the art of watchmaking. 17 This Christmas, for 
as little as $79.50, you may buy and proudly give the horological 
achievement of our time—a Longines watch. Yes, whether the 
Longines you select costs as little as $79.50 or as much as $1,000 

in quality and in style it will be uniquely Longines, the world’s 
most honored watch, the world’s most honored Christmas gift. 
Your Longines-Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you, 
Iilastrated—Longines Christmas Gift Patches. Left; the Longines Chancellor 6k 
white gold with frame of 44 diamonds, $595. Right: the Longines Diamond Oorena 
tion, 18K white gold, 34 diamonds, $495. Other Longines watches priced from$s9 50. 
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SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF THE HICHEST CHARACTER 
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A SELECTION OF CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS FROM A PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTION. 
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A GRIM HORSESHOE of rock, two million square miles in area, the Shield is the world's oldest land ond its second largest source of uranium. 

















THE FAIRY TALE ROMANCE OF 


the Canadian Shield 


HE HARDIEST of fairy tale themes have alway 


had to do with the finding of treasure in the con 
monplace the scorned and the rejected In these 
classic stories ugly ducklings turn into swan and 


battered tinderboxes or dirty old lamps are found to 
contain the key to wealth and power Canada’s ugly 
duckling is the Canadian Shield, a great rugged horse 
shoe of muskeg and stunted forest, lake and bald grey 


. 23 . -s rock that makes up more than haif the whole dominior 
This Christmas thousands of children will read For more than three hundred years—eight hundred 


if you go back to Leif Ericsson’s time the Shield was 


known only as a rocky waste, a barrier to progress a vd 


about the Ugly Duckling. But here’s a stranger tale — 


a blight to Canada’s future. Ericsson called it Helluland, 


the land of flat stones’’; Jacques Cartier reported to 
about an enormous rocky desert, scorned for King Francis I of France that there isn’t a cartioad of 
dirt in the whole of it”: and it broke the heart of the 


_ P - gullible settlers who tried to clear and farm it, as earlier 
centuries, and how its hidden treasures changed Canada generations had done the St. Lawrence lowlands. Along 


its southern edge dense second growth forest has already 


rubbed out all but a few pathetic traces of pioneer 
farms only eighty years old 
Because the Shield, came frowning down so clos 


MAP BY N XTON behind the narrow str p of Continued on page 12? 
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THE MAN WHO CONQUERET 


DAVY CROCKETT 


Ridiculous, Augustus decided — 


all this caterwauling about some obscure fur-hatted foreigner. 


History 


Riel mavbe. or old Sir John A. 


r % 
Then he 


was crawling with Canadians who out-Crocketted Crockett in everv wav. 


% 


had it. 


Of course... King —of the Wild Frontier! 


BY JOHN GRAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


UGUSTUS MACPHERSON paced the floor of his one-room flat, a 
AN measured seven steps between the door, which opened on the 
corridor, and the window, which looked out into a dark light well. To his 
left was an iron bedstead, to his right a washetand, a table containing a 
small electric plate, and a cupboard. Jammed against the wall to the left of 
the door was a bureau, and above the bureau hung an old mirror which was 
rendered almost useless by an ancient yellow crack that staggered from the 
top left-hand corner to the bottom right. 

The wallpaper near the ceiling had peeled slightly and a few tatters 
hung untidily. It was an old wallpaper, yellow with age, the pattern-—a 
geometric design in four colors——long since faded into a brackish dirt- 
covered background. From the ceiling hung a long cord, dangling one 
bare hundred-watt bulb which cast a harsh glare around the room. 

Under the window was a small table. On the table was a typewriter and 
in the typewriter was a fresh, blank sheet of paper. Each time Augustus 
reached the window he stared at the paper for a moment, a look of utter 
despair on his face, a look of pain, an aspect of literary defeat, a look he saw 
distorted in the mirror every time he retraced his seven steps toward the 
door. 

At twenty-six Augustus had, in seven furious years of activity, written 
three novels (all unpublished), seven plays (all unproduced), and so many 
short stories that he had long lost count. In the past eighteen months he 
had also written four TV plays. He was not able to tell whether this 
medium was his métier or not since his scripts had been in the hands of the 
CBC for only eight months and as he knew, one couldn't expect the CBC 
to make up its mind overnight. 
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DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


Yet with this body of work behind him, Augustus was beginning to feel 
that he had served his apprenticeship. During the past six months the 
nagging thought that he might have chosen the wrong vocation had ox 
casionally intruded itself into his consciousness. Augustus, well versed in 
the pogrom of pessimism, rigidly suppressed such heresy. And dreamed 

He dreamed (in one recurring episode) that he became the chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the CBC and swept through that august 
monster like a temperate former president of the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters. He had visions of cupboards full of 
old manuscripts coming suddenly to light, manuscripts sparkling with wit, 
clashing with drama, heavy with satire, covered in dust, being cleaned from 
the basement vaults of a dozen CBC establishments across the country by 
a squad of former producers whose job it now was to re-read them and 
write précis of their plots in French, or in English, as the case might be 

In another dream Augustus was touched by the hand of fame, a 
miracle that always happened more or less in the following way. Augustus 
would package up his latest novel and send it to a publisher where it would 
languish for several weeks, unnoticed and unread. Finally it would come 
into the hands of a perceptive reader who would be overwhelmed by it and 
would rush to recommend it to an editor. Stunned, the editor would go to 
the managing director who, while agreeing that it had some merit, would 
advise caution. Nevertheless, a small first edition of three thousand copies 
would be ordered in the hopes of encouraging a writer of undoubted talent 

The next step inevitably came with a confusing rush in Augustus’ 
dream: publication, controversy, the three thousand copies gone by noon 


the day the book hit the retail market, a new Continued on page 26 
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Paris launched it, 


Edwardians made it fun, 
Americans made it pay, 
Canadians ignored it and 
World War I killed it. 
But it was a wonderful 


adventure while it lasted 





i 


NE SEPTEMBER morning in 1859, in 

the wilderness a hundred and eighty 
miles north of Ottawa, a bottle of beer came 
hurtling down out of the mist above the 
treetops, followed by several others and fi- 
nally by a flask of brandy. 

Then the great round shape of a balloon 
appeared, sinking gently earthward with a 
faint hiss and a foul smell of escaping gas. 
The two men in the balloon had thrown the 
bottles overboard to lighten the load and thus 
check the speed of their descent so they 
wouldn’t hit the ground too hard. A moment 
later they landed, having made history. John 
Haddock and John LaMountain, of Water- 
town in upstate New York, had become the 
first nien to travel across any part of Canada 
by air. 

They had brought Canada its first direct 
experience of a stylish and properly renowned 
form of daring-do that had already gripped 
most other Western countries for more than 
seventy-five years. This had begun when the 
first man-carrying balloon of all time, a gaily 
decorated yellow globe like a gigantic Christ- 
mas tree ornament, was invented by the 
brothers Joseph and Etienne Montgolfier in 
France in 1783. The craze was to last, as 
far as grownups were concerned, until the 
airplane put an end to it. But children still 
stare saucer-eyed at the marvel of a toy 
balloon tugging at the string held in a fat 
little fist. They still feel the wonder and 
fascination our ancestors felt when the Mont- 
golfiers gained the first triumph in man’s long 
struggle to bring true the ancient dream of 
flight. 

As a victory against nature, ballooning was 
as stirring as the conquest of Mount Everest. 
As an achievement of science, the defeat of 
gravity by the balloon was, in its day, 
comparable to the smashing of the atom. 
And besides its tremendous significance as 
the real beginning of the Air Age, balloon- 








BANNERMAN 





ing was significant in several other ways. 

It was exciting to watch. The earliest 
ascensions drew great numbers of onlookers 

in big cities like London or Paris, as many 
as a hundred thousand. It was a new pro- 
fession for those who were not only daring 
enough to go up in balloons but to risk being 
torn to pieces by the disappointed and furious 
crowd if for any reason the balloon couldn’t 
go up at the advertised time. It was an aid 





in wartime. Observers in balloons could learn 
more of an enemy’s movements than the most 
enterprising scouts had been able to learn 
before, and no siege could prevent balloonists 
from getting out of a beleaguered fortress or 
city with mail and dispatches. In time of 
peace it was the first means of studying the 
ways of the air, and it was a new sport. 
Ballooning in early times had many minor 
but winning charms. There was the strange 
delight of floating up into the silence of the 
sky, far above a countryside like a patchwork 
quilt crisscrossed Continued on page 38 
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THE SLEIGH RACE 


On a cold winter afternoon there was n sport that the habitants liked better than to get into the berlines and race 


THE REBIRTH 


O 


eA FASCINATING PAINTER, 


Neglected for decades, the hundred-year-old paintings of Cornelius Krieghoff have become a major 
and highly prized part of Canada’s national heritage 
In the last fifteen years, collectors have shot the price tags on his work as high as $30,000 


HE gay Christmasy scenes on these painter For ng time he had littk 


pages are the work of a fun-loving success, being reduced for most of one ye 
immigrant musician - soldier botanist to sign painting. Krieghoff, who painte 
painter who, eighty-three years after his landscapes, the Caughnawaga Indians ne 
death, has become one of Canada’s most Montre: ind the riety of habitant 
popular painters tivity he saw every d lidn’t interest the 


bourgeois of Montrea The vanted 


traits in the approved European manne! 


Long unrecognized outside Quebec, the 


} 


work of Cornelius Krieghoff has become, in 


the last fifteen years, a national favorite stiff. formal art which thev usuallv in 
For his finest painting (a detail of which is ported 
reproduced on the cover of this issue) he In 1853 Krieghoff met a Quebec ( 


was paid about $150 in 1860: today it has businessman, John Budden, and under Bud 


an estimated value of $30,000, a judgment den’s urging and patronage moved to Que 





of his work that Krieghoff would have bec During the thirteen years he lived 
applauded in Quebe h p ish 1 iced 
Krieghoff came to Canada casually. Soon tremendou ime f work ‘ ever 
after he landed in New York City in 1842 hundred paintings are known t Qu 
he met--and married--a charming Can bec so gave Krieghoff the kind of recog 
adienne named Louise Gautier. For several nition that pleases any artist: he was we 
years he worked, sketched and collected SELF-PORTRAIT paid for his work In 1864 he went t 
botanical specimens in the United States live with his daughter in Chicago. Once 
In 1847 he deserted from the American army and then, taking away from Lower Canada he stopped painting, his inspiration 
note of the time-honored ritual of the destitute, went to live apparently gone. Only once more, after a visit to Quebe 
with his wife’s parents at Longueuil, near Montreal City in 1871 —-the vear before his death lid he take up his 


Once settled with his in-laws Krieghoff decided to be a_ brush, to paint three of his largest and most successful work 


SIX PAGES OF KRIEGHOFF PAINTINGS FOLLOW > 
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PLAYTIME, VILLAGE SCHOOL 


Krieghoff’s favorite subject was the everyday village life of the habitant 1 family riding 
berline, children playing. a man chopping firewood, and the inevitable saucy, yapping doy 
. 
CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF 


How our ancestors lived... 













RIEGHOFF had an eye { etail wh 
makes his painting m 
record of early French Canada. He also ha 


mies ee 
sense of humor While it was mmissions fron 














merchants and British officers and the aristocracy} 
that kept him eating, it 1s the common peopl 
who crowd his pictures He was n a gre 
artist but an extremely fine craftsman: had h 
painted only lan iscapes is man’ artists 


and still dé 


BREAKING LENT 


Kind priest .tries to ignore habitant family he found eating meat during 
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CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF continued 


How they worked.. 


BAKER'S MISHAP 


Bakers in Krieghoff’s day were felled by hazards like icy steps. Cross at 
ight, which is in many paintings, is typical Quebec wayside shrine of time. 
* a 
| 
HABITANT FARM 
| Krieghoff filled paintings with minute detail. Costumes of returning hunters, 
nstruction of sleigh and bark roof, provide valuable historical record. 





z ‘ " 
IONEER life in French Canada had 4 s 
few of the material comforts that Ni 

Canadians in one swift century —havs aS 
come to take for granted 

There was no bridge over the St. Law 
rence River at Quebec and on a cold winter in! 
day the only way to get from one shore to le 
the other was to take the mail boat. Back I 


from the river, where the habitant was Ki 


CE 


THE 


MAIL CROSSING 


ROYAL 


' 


aT 


ing his farn 





Lawrence 


ilderness 












CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF continued 





And how they played 







, \HE Canadien has long had a reputation for being a 
gay and vivacious person. To Krieghoff, who was no 





I 
puritan himself, the laughter and the vitality of his adopted 
ind was an inspiration In painting after painting he 
iptured the live spirit and the sense of fun that were 


part of the society he knew 

Men and women might work hard, but they also played 
1ard. It might take quite a while to walk up Citadel Hill 
but the toboggan ri back down was worth it And at 
Montmorency Falls about nine miles from Quebec City 
there was fun for all. The wealthy, tucked under thei 
buffalo robes, rode majestically around in carioles while 


their ruder, poorer neighbors raced by in the habitant 


The more adventurous (including Krieghoff) trooped off 
to the falls’ ice cones to toboggan. Notches were cut in the 
lest, over a hundred feet high, to enable people to climb 


the top. From there it was a thrilling run of almost half a 


r 
mile after the sweep down the steep sides of the cone, a 
ride that took the toboggan right to open water on the St 
Lawrence River. For the more timid, and for the ladies, 
the smaller cone on the right offered less hazardous sport 


TOBOGGANING 


Krieghoff painted several society portraits this one f 





1 well-to-do couple tobogganing on hills near Quebec City 
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THE ICE CONE AT MONTMORENCY FALLS 
n Sunday 





Candy 
LJnlimited 


BY LAN SCLANDERS 


In St. Stephen, \.B., the mayor's dad 
eats three pounds of candy every dav (he owns the factory). 
Its the town’s biggest industry. 


and busiest when filling Canada’s appetite for Christmas bonbons 





Was. HE first snow of the winter floated lhe other four indrea am it employee 
gently 


down on the old New Brunswic} 
Stephen i silver-haired woman named ind contectionery iri 
Effie MacDonald was doing what had lone Effie MacDonald 


Ganong Bros in eighty-three-y old chocolat 
town of St 


i180 


for half a ntury Wearing 


sitting at a white table 


ks first s 


ya | I anay |! ry th ipproach oO 
A is dipping chocolates a thn até ) t e the } ? 


ement t« 
ily-seve 
With thes 
entres fron 
through the 
pot ot glister 
right. She 


swished 





oe 


et 








continued from previous page 


cal 


eat 


listribute 
ow, too, that 
(Canadian 
idy a month 
1 pound ina 


it Christmas 


1 third of Can 


000,000 pour 


1 more than 





it to the poor They import from Baltimore and a famous 


it Christmas the aver candymaker who spent his days locked 


f 


who eats a pound o in a small experimental room concocting 


through the year, wil new confections, wore a mustache so 


week It’s a good guess 


long that it tickled his ears. He was so 


purchases take care o temperamental that when he was left 


ida’s annual output of alone he sulked and complained of being 
| | y 


a of boxed chocolates 


ignored, but when anybody knocked on 


1 third of Canada’s 


in his door he flew into a rage and claimed 
innual output of 77,000,000 pounds of he was being pestered. Chris Laubman 
ivar confectionery ind = 14,000,000 1 lozenge expert from Bavaria, was on 
yunds of bulk chocolates the Ganong payroll for forty-three years 
St. Stephen’s candvmakers know that but it wasn’t until he knew he was dying 
ne enormou Christmas demand for that he revealed the secret of how to 
veets helps pay the wages of the nine make lozenges to a fellow worker 
thousand workers in the hundred and Donald McLellan A Scottish caramel! 
eighty establishments that manufacture expert, engaged by the Ganongs after 
indy in Canada the last war, was eager to come to 


aninSt Stephen which 





the facts about candy Canada because he didn’t like Britain’s 


welfare state But two days after he 


ably against the hills irrived he discovered that Canada hac 


inswick side of the St no national health insurance plan and 














(Croix River and looks across at ( ilais, was so annoyed at having to pa | 
’ Maine Che town has only thirty doctor that he returned to Scotland 
even hundred residents ut the Ganong Candymakers have some right to be 
ory vhich employ in eighth o temperamental, for candy-making is aan 
I otal population, ranks among the ; 7 oe irt, not a science. A sugar man, boiling 
r onfectionery plants the \ ' "A , id I the 1 oe ; spire se : hard candy, can’t depend on his ther 
oO tr ind etl 1 hundred kinds of mometer He has to judge when it is 
indw from coast to coast. Candy is St cooked by how the bubbles break on 
Stephen's pride and joy, bread and The Ganong family’s fragrant factory makes the surtace 
t It monopolizes the conversa : , And he has to adjust the temperature 
1 St. Stephen “the town that lives on candy of his steam-heated copper pan _ to 
St. Stephen folk lon’t talk much . changes in the weather, raising it on 
out the United Empire Loyalists who damp days and lowering it on dry days 
nded the community in 1783. They He constantly glances through the 
eldom mention that when the War o vindow at the sky 
roke out St. Stephen and Calai Among the things he has to know is 
a ma meeting a 1d decided not to which batch should be cooled on stain 
rit ind that ne gul powder Britai ess steel which should be cooled on 
nt St. St phe for defense w ent to marble and which should |} cooled on 
(ala 0 he Fourth of July could be wood. The ooung 1s important Thirty 
lebrated with the traditional ex years ago the Ganongs ind a U.S 
losio! Most of them have forgott company both began manufacturing 
the name of a St. Stephen strongman small chocolate coated peppermint 
ho trapped a bear in New Brunswick creams. The ‘U. S. company ran into 
russed it with haywire, carried it to trouble because it cooled the centres on 
Calais i canoe and killed it there ind they got too hard to bit 
t ecause there VA i bounty for Ganongs cooled them on wood and they 
hi i bear in Maine but none in Nev taved soft and won popularity 
Kru cl It vague about the WI len G t 1yor ‘ & ¢ I But the blending and roasting of 
exploit ot an ¢ Stephen timber Lana cacao beans iron which chocolate is 
iron who chewed off a man’s ear ina } *xtracted, is the best example of the 
4 ettled a subsequent lawsuit out candymaker’s art [The beans come 
court for three thousand dollars. an from West Africa, Trinidad, Mexico 
ept the ear o ni mantelpiece in ind Ecuador, ind those irom each 
f ilcoho ibeled my tnree source have a different color and flavor 
housand-dollar ear igainst witche \ person chased by a witch couid [he ivor, is well is varying iro! country to 
B he ire eager to tell how that delectable break his cane and escape while the witch picked up country aries from season to seasor he choco 
r rie ur is invented in St. Stephen in the candy that scattered from it late man has to determine iimost y instinct, the 
WH | t ‘ j iware that the yal con st stephen schoolchildren likewise Vrite essay ict proportior VI ne nould be 
| ft ! on doze i year on how the Indians i Mexico introduced their mixed and the exact temperature t A ch they 
hey ‘ t St. Stepher eading citizen, Spanish onqueror o chocolate ind nilla hould be roasted After the roast ne eans 
\ 1). ¢ th tubby ar ible president of Corte the conquistador, watched Montezu 1, the ire ground up and poured into steel o unite its 
| ( i on oO is of chocolates \zte ruler ot Mexico drink forty rolde vot let ot a ished back and forth for se é [ vo nours 
t ot ri nt ears witt l i-flavored nocoiate I il é ) \ ne i proce that account Oo é é X ire 
\ rit Ihe cla eatedly nat the el tied each gobiet e tosse t ) ike W he noco ‘ 
i \ 1 foo Monte ma wv le y his o people, Corte \rthur D. Ganong, a spr ( en rey 
i } es \ ey argué ordered | ner » ara tne Ke | ige U! haired man tl twinkling eye ) r 
( r ure é f i the rolden goblet A.D b ill his employees and b ) resice 
( d ' ed to Lat he wives of the Spaniard 1k oO if St. Stephe } ich highly trained taste id 
oO ( ! i Mexico so vored hot ¢ co t i 1e ¢ tell whethe chocolate een | idle 
W he f St. Stenhe ve ‘ é maid r o then } \ ) er Wr granite i ind wt ree ige O 
tt 1W ice ( ) yf Art 1! ) ide th acti n grTo is t ocoiale ne beat came tror vhich co \ And he 
( new Di W ade (,anong i ill Va il iphrodisi c soon died, allegedly ot pt O can tell, blindfolded, whether a chocolate 1a et 
y ) ! va eal 1 pound otf candy a st Stephen students quote I il relerences to lipped by hand or by machine 
i b« week snacks on marsh sweetmeats and contend that Noah’s sons were the Ganong Bros. is one of the last big confectionery 
t Ow } we ? he gar t from first candymakers St. Stephen historians like to concerns to cling to hand-dipping, a skill at w t 
orice ce t [ pped chocolates then he mentio hat the Eg ans candied dates in honey girl doesn’t become proficient for two years and at 
eturns to mars! ww bananas four thousand years ago, that the tomb of King Tut which she doesn’t attain top speed for five‘or six 
Pupils in St. Stephen schools write essays on the contained licorice, and that gumdrops were de years An experienced dipper earns from fifty 
volution of the lollipop and the origin of the candy veloped after the French Revolution by scientists to sixty dollars a week. The Ganongs figure that an 
ine. Once, the lollipop was a blob of hard sugar who wanted the French to improve their diet by apprentice dipper ruins nearly a thousand dollars 
tuck on a slate pencil, then the slate pencil was eating gelatin. worth of chocolate and centres while she is learning 
replaced by a stick of licorice root, then the licorice St. Stephen raconteurs like to dwell on the ec- One factor that complicates dipping is that choco 
root was replaced by a wooden skewer centricities of the candy experts that three genera- late, a liquid at eighty-nine degrees Fahrenheit, is 
Candy canes started in Germany as glass canes tions of Ganongs have brought to the town fromthe a solid at eighty-eight degrees. To coat centres 
filled with colored candy. They were a protection United States and Europe. Edward Bosien, an thickly the dippers Continued on page 32 
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Peter Whalleys Phantom Nursery Rhymes 


To see what happens when a modern cartoonist starts illustrating Mother Goose, study 


each of these drawings then hold the page up to a Strong light 


























Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 


How I wonder what vou are! 








Don’t pay any attention to these people — they’re just waiting for you to turn back a page 
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What’ missing here? Pokey old bones. Gone at last! 


WARNERS EXCLUSIVE NEW STA-FLAT: 


a he girdle s tront panel hese od hye re < fur 5 re ‘ es t ( 
‘ J 4 
Sras ¢« Girdles + Corselette 


i th | t ntent n t ' , ' ' rie , 
We ve eliminate the old bone ot conte! on \ ( ‘ 4 * 





































































The Man Who better if we could soak up some good 


| Canadian culture. Even trashy culture 


| Mi : i Conqueres oe Sk Canela eke Gal Dal 
aciean s Movi es Davy Crockett Crocketted Crockett in every way 


, Augustus picked up a pencil and be; 





RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 listing the qualities of a_ hero 
) Canadian hero. Fearlessness, integ: 
modesty, drama, guts, obscurity 


ling t , 
edition, book « bs clamoring at. the lingual 


Maybe the last isn’t so import 
nd Augustus thought. He be n! n 





right f world se en 
world — se tion sachs eer 
i ee ae e i Louis Rie y 
ee daha Laura Secon 
Globe d M } Crove ior Ssin 
< M dele 1e de Ver rt 
me } iward Re tte 





ivel. Mone Mone I t | d dow! 1s 
( ed \ugustus re ed he lidn’t | 
i - | I nd in the right channels. He w 
| ) } aT r n Ai etting too ir fror the point It a 
tus in riabl ‘ } nhoenix ght be all vei well for the Ameri 
unchanged and purified, his purpos« cans to dig up some obscure crook no 
indaunted, | craft. surer in. its Me had ever heard of and make hin 
ecurit his name firmly embedded in hero but that wasn’t good enoug! ) 
he ritical analyses of the next four Canada Che obscurity nel , 
lecades From triumph to Worth playing up-—but not too cl 
f j eG 1 ry ‘ ‘ 4 
t ph he went, until finally he ended siiset aan ubIe W ’ imei 
—— = bein uppointed to the Senate 7 cans were digging down to t ecom 
BEsT BET | GUYS AND DOLLS: Producer Sam Goldwyr t still oe os sak Gale fon sued 
m il ip¢ vnen « ( 11aa 5 enjoy ne y ’ . y 
! , + ‘ } 
= ripter-director Joseph Lt. Mankiewicz and a all Kenseod which the iia because the worked again hana 
lively cast have come up with a handsome and funny wide-screen vith an ea harm, an urbane de- background of national figu lhe. 
ve r f the famot Broadway hit. It's over-long at two and a eano ind leep headline-catching Lincolns, Jacksons, Jeffersons, Fran] 
f hours but liberally loaded with laughter and sentiment in the wisdo lins—-these had no eqt ler n Car 
j " 
2 | ar t was quite impossibl hav 
appror ite Damon Runyon traditio With Marlon Brando, Jean Ulti | un would force ida It was qu } yl ve 
‘ { h«~ ¥ Canadian Crockett because there w 
| ot l Frank Sinatra, Vivian Blaine \ugustus back t he pres ind he ; 1 
would sit once more n ft t of his nothing to put it into perspective Che 
BIG FAMILY: One of Russia better celluloid exports It tells of a weary Underwood and pursue fame in problem was more fundamenta ome 4 
pr f an of shipbuilders and their overlapping problems, pro his plodding racti patient way. He had to confine oneself to the first ran] 
: t lon] t ri 
fe al and personal alike sold iust enough short stories to keep +0 deal only with the to 
, fro starvir And e refused tc , the head men 


MY SISTER EILEEN: Two Ohio girls invading Manhattan (Betty : a The pencil began to 1 e avait 


Garrett, Janet Leigh) are the central figures in this fair remake of \ n 1 n nity kept his Sir John A drank. proble ’ 
1942 musical, but the real star Jack Lemmon as a high-minded spirit buoyant, but in spite of this there nsuperable 
1h were oments erce denreasion Laurier (intellectual, definit« ut 
vhen the English language assumed the Van Horne (too obscure 


QUEEN BEE: A vintage item for the Joan Crawford Fan Club, but 


a bit ft an ordea for non-members like me. She appears as the 


Mackenzi 
Mackenzie Kins 
Augustus paused in a oment oO 


proportions of a monster, when Augus 
tus read the want ads to check no 


self-adoring psychotic empress of a wealthy tribe of moderns. more than that—wh 





it kind of jobs he 


creative contemplation He knew the 


ai ieht be t} ‘ st nto V l¢é 1 t l Wo ld 
j THE ROAD TO DENVER: The story (good brother versus bad bl Te T * ; a feeling. like prospect vho after 
went black around him and gloom like a , eee 8 eS Oe 
{ brother) is fairly weather-beaten but there are a number of re : é seven vear f | sly | hint 9 in 
London fog stopped up his imagination even years of lonely rock chipping in 
deeming fresh touches in this unpretentious western With John Then he would pace the floor. cursin the bush suddenl incovers a surtace 


I 





Payne, Skip Homeier the stupidity of the age. the n ; vein of pure gold, who knows that 
: ' wihiitahare an on — , . the weary search ; ended that fate 

THE VIEW FROM POMPEY'S HEAD: Such deficiencies as a rambling of publishe ind editors who ¢ h led h I f ; Chir 
recoznize ‘ is when they wo nas lec him to his fortune hings 
and gabby script and a somewhat synthetic ending fail to dislodge ; scimitar a tates : n th oe nay happen ¢ heat hit } luck 
~hlee the impossibility of living up to an ideal y ppen fl , , - suce 
this elegant high-society drama from the category of better-than ati - comn: r ret , but at that first oment of discovery 

1out Compromise or retreat 
average films. Adapted from Hamilton Basso’'s novel, it gradually the whole spir $s suspended in grace 


discioses a iong hidden tra jedy among the aristocracy of a proud | ’ WAS hot dav in July Che ‘ ne Sa creature ipart 1 Deng ylessed 


| 
Southern town. Richard Egan, Dana Wynter, Cameron Mitchell, had for three weeks baked in an 





Sidney Blackmer and Marjorie Rambeau are in the skillful cast unnatural sun which seeped into every self, a oment in time that 1s unique 
corner and cranny nd left even the Augustus tasted the feelin He liked 
4 ; . isonry sweatin Augustus vould And ther the fit \ pol } 
Gilmour’s Guide to the Current Crop have liked to get out of the city but he Years before Augus d writter 
id no place to go nd no money t oO poetry corr t| loggers 
The African Lior Ww f Marty medy-dran Excellent of if there were 7 eone Ss nad re ng tl had 1 er 
Sere wre oe nuter Tanen Comedy Excellent where he could flee to Hy stopped f 1 that direction had give iy R 
The Bar Sinister 9 d ». Fa The Night Holds Terror: Crime 300d longe1 than usual er er if he th, ritin poetr arin Deel 
The Big Knife n Goo The Night My Number Came Up: Brit window. staring at the blank sheet of had taught |} the element ’ 


Blood Alley Advent F pense drama 


The Cobweb: H pita | T F The Night of the Hunter: Drama. Fa f, 


The Colditz Story: Drama Oklahoma!: Todd-AO m 
‘ 7 Dy 
Count 3 and Pray Passage Home: Sea drama. Fa = 


rashout ’ ; . ' Pearl of the South Pacific: Tropical ad th 
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° 
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The Dam Busters: Air w Excelle vadibees. Webbe le hud lu l | ny ' ' ) ! 
Th D B S Pete Kel BI that oozed and floated in through the The Ballade of Willie Kin This w 
né 2ep Blue Sea Y ; / ete Kelly's Blues: Jazz drama 7000 
y - . . . th sort of th neon! woul: nade 
The Desperate Hours na. Exce Phenix City Story Crime Good ypen window th lio was vei loud oo mS . ec ; id 
\ howeve ind cut across the nfusio f stand 
Fema on the Beach ’ Fa Raising a Riot omedy. Fa 1 rand 1 cro ‘ l n 
noises fror the tene ent wit! li the Willie, Willie ‘ nM 
5 Against the House : F y y 
» Agaoins ¥ Seven Cities of Gold: Semi-religio 
. iuthority of a fishw Kin 
Gentlemer Marry Bruneties N dve r Good . 
y y The Seven-Year Itch: Comedy. Good ) T) H nlograpl 1 Kn¢ ied 
The Gir nthe Red Velvet Swing The Shrike: Psy otr drama. Fa : kk wi ) P aia great statesman W nitful 
F Special Delivery: Comedy. F not let it deter } ive aaltos 
The G Rush Y Y Summertime: Romance Excellent ; \ugustus 1 sed | head and yh j vere clear in pneccahble 
The Great Adventure Ww f Exce Swedish Match: R } farce F mut the window it direct , t ( nth 
i Wwindovy r yn ‘ ie . f I les 
The Tall Men: Weste Po Va Ordinaril he would have shut the “ N he ol 
House sf Bamboo f ¢ Tight Spot < pense 700d the noise ru yf C nd |} . ths bh 7 
| Am a Camera edy To Hell and Back: War 700 tened t the words in cr! ntern | ( a 
T "oO ent > 'y 
’ Always Fair Weather é Iria 1. Excelle feveris st of the boilin Se call , veal et 
Fx The Trouble With Harry omedy 700 fie 5 - : 
H vond i Ww pre ( ch A da | ned ‘ I 
The Kentuckian: Advent P Ulysses AGY ture grama. Fa ett w ild rk f t wners | wide kr wT 
Lady and the Tramp The Virgin Queen Historica eran liversion ieht } nd he sat dow silence \ hye | } 
Lady Godiva med iran r 4 ’ { the ta rie ettin his thoughts Libe August ed J 


The Left Hand of God: Dran F Wichita: Western. F y I 
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Glamorous new Styling! New TOUCH and GO driving! Looks big because it IS big! 


ACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLI RI ION O aNa iMITI 
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aclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





Veecer per!| GUYS AND DOLLS: 
| BEST BET 

a handsome and funny wide-screen 
It's over-long at two and a 


half hours but liberally loaded with laug 





One of Russia's better celluloid exports 


of shipbuilders and their overlapping proble 


figures in this fair remake of 
is Jack Lemmon as a high-minded 


Joan Crawford Fan Club, but 
She appears as the 
wealthy tribe of moderns.. 


QUEEN BEE: A 


THE ROAD TO DENVER: 





THE VIEW FROM POMPEY’S HEAD: Suct 


and gabby script and a somewhat synthetic ending 


deficiencies as a rambling 
ail to dislodge 
1is elegant high-society drama from the category of better-than 
Hamilton Basso's novel, it gradually 
long-hidden tragedy among the aristocracy of a proud 
Cameron Mitchell, 


Gilmour’s Guide to the Current Crop 


The Night of the Hunter 
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Great Adventure: W 








The Trouble With Harry 








The Man Who 
Conquered 
Davy Crockett 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 





I I 
door novie rights. TV rights reprint 


rights, first world serialization, second 
world serialization translations n 
Scandinavia and in Spain, plaudits in 
the Antipodes i nasty notice in the 
Globe and Mail nd money A flood 

' 


one So much yney that it lost 


eaning Heaps of it Money for 


Fro n su of CO 1 yn Augus 
tus invariably arose like the phoenix 
inchanged and purified, his purpose 
undaunted his raft surer in its 
security his na ef i embedded in 
the critical analyses of the next fou: 
or five decade Fror triumph to 

umph he went ntil finally he ended 
by being appointed to the Senate il 


in age when he could still enjoy the 


small honorariu which he graced 
Vith in isy cha i urbane de 
neanor, and leep headline-catching 
wisdon 

Ulti tely hunger would — force 
Augustus back to the present and he 
would sit once more in front of his 
weary Underwood and pursue fame in 


his plodding, practical, patient way. He 
sold tust enough short stories to keep 


rol starving And he refused to give 


\ certain natural sanguinity kept his 
spirit buoyant, but in spite of this there 
vere noments of fierce depression 


when the English language assumed the 


proportions of onster, when Augus 
tus read the want ads to check—n 
more than that what kind of jobs he 


night be thrust into, when the world 
went black around him and gloom like a 
London fog stopped up his imagination 


Then he would pace the floor, cursing 








the stupidity of the age, the narrowness 
of publishers ind editors who couldn't 
recognize a g is when the iw one 
tne impossibility of living up to an, ideal 
witnout compro se or retreat 


a. WAS a hot day in July Che ty 


had for three weeks baked in an 
unnatural sun which seeped into every 
corner and cranny and left even the 

isonry sweating Augustus would 
have liked to get out of the city but he 
had no place to go, and no money to ¢ 
even if there were someone or son 
where he could flee to. He stopped for 
longe than usual n front of the 
window, starin it the blank sheet of 
paper in the silent typewriter, wher 
fron 1 room on the other side of th 
well he heard 1radio playing \ugustus 
had been so steeped in his own gloon 


that he had shut out the « icophony 
that oozed and floated in through the 
open window: the radio was very loud 
however and cut across the confusion of 
noises from the tenement with all the 


iuthority of a fishwife 


King of e WILD f teees 


Augustus 1 sed his head and looked 


out the window in the direction of the 


vail Ordinarily he would have shut 
the nose out f— his nind but he 
listened to the words climbing crazi 

feverishly, out of the boiling light well 
He wondered how uch money Crock 
ett would ike for its owners h 
diversion caught him and he sat dowr 
it the ta ole letting nis thoughts 
wander It was too bad, he thought 


iat in Canada we should have to soak 
that American trash how mucl 





better if we could,soak up some good 
Canadian culture. Even trashy culture 
Surely the history books must be crawl 
ing with Canadians who had out 
Crocketted Crockett in every way 
Augustus pi ked up i pencil ind be gan 


listing the qualities of a_ hero 
Canadian hero. Fearlessness, integrity 
modesty drama guts obscurity } 


lingualit 

Mavbe the last isn't » importar 
Augustus thought. He began makin 
1st OF names 

Louis Riel i 


Laura Secort 


Crovernor Sim 

Madeleine de Verché 

Edward Beatti« 

he pencil slowed down, then stoy 
ped. Augustus realized he didn’t have 


his mind in the right channels. He w 


getting too far from the point It 
might be all very well for the Amer 
cans to dig up some obscure crook n¢ 
one had ever heard of and ike hin 

hero but that wasn’t good enough 

Canada The obscurity angle wa 
worth playing up-—but not too much 


The main trouble was that the Amer 
cans were digging down to the second 


iry and tertiary levels of heroes now 


because they worked against a broad 
background of national figures Che 
Lincolns, Jacksons, Jeffersons, Frank 
lins these had no equly ilent in Can 
ida It w is quite impo ble to have 
Canadian Crockett because there 
nothing to put it into pe ective The 


problen was more find ental: ome 4 


had to confine oneself to tl rst rank 
to deal only with the to t orient 
the head men 
The pencil began t gain 
Sir John A drank oble no y 


insuperable 
Laurie) ntellectu definite rut 
Van Horne (too obscure 
M iC kenzie 
Mac kenzie King yyy 


Augustus paused in a oment of 
creative contemplation He knew the 
feeling like i prospector who after 


seven years of lonely rock chipping in 


he bush suddenly uncovers a surface 
vein of pure gold, who knows that 
the wea search is ended, that fate 
has led him to his fortune Chings 
may happen to cheat him of his luck 


but at that first moment of discovery 


the whol spirit is suspended in grace 


I 
he is a creature apart. a being blessed 
in the ght of God and man and h 
self, a moment in time that is unique 
Augustus tasted the feelin He liked { 
And then the fit was ,upon hi 
Years before Augustus H d writte 
poet oO nore ‘ rect! dogvgere 
ind realizing that he had n« eal talent 
in that direction, had given Ip But 
the writing of poetry en bad poetr 
had taught him the elements of vers 
fication, of etre and of rh Che 
typewriter Va n his A nd he 
picked it up ind almost flung t ont 


the bed He took a small p le of pape! 
ind began with the pencil to outline 


The Ballade of Willie Kins This wa 


the sort of thing people would unde 


stand 

Willie, Willie Lyon, I 1 Macke é 
Kin 

His bio raphical knowledge of the ) 
great statesman was fitful hi hye i 
not let it deter hin lhe salient points 
were clear in impecc ible incestry I 
idealist pragmati ruthless, obscure 
ih, there t was Not the obscurit 
name, but the obscurity of pe yn. th 
interna! privacy respected throughs 

long and eventful career. facts tl 
vould have ruined him had they beet 
widely known the cons} 1 
silence A rebel, a radical, a libs 
Liberal Augustus stopped N 


much politics. More romance 
The friend who had drowned. Ar 
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+ 1i1ns ne Hult i $V Dol 
Canada in the verdant hills of Gatineau 
W that quite right? Well, he’d thin 

out later Anyway, Hutchison prob 
b had it all worked 1 And the 
I itual I"} a eed oO r 
delicately indl Li ino r 

Dol Knowled D nd Kn 

( ye I n ‘ ct Ihe ergence 
le cour y tion nae 
1 W t ler | ike 
For everal hou the neil black 
ened the ge I light well outside 
the window grew muggy with the'ap 
proaching evening then dark but 
\ugustus toiled on, adding the stanzas 
together with loving care, seeking the 
( rect word the precise scan, chang 
ny, } sin ortalizing Mackenzie 
King for millions to whom he was still 
nly a name \ugustus did not take 
the thoughts off the top of his head, he 
dug for then He sought those images 


that would outline boldly the genius 
I consummate skill, the artistry 
the man 

Only one thing was really lacking 
the data: King had died quietly, in 
honorable retirement after a lifetime of 
serv ice before he could embalm his 
experience in a series of memoirs I 
hould have been more dramatic than 
that. Still, Augusius had to admit, hi 
MA the Canadian way, not ostenta 
tious imboyant, nor too publicly 


nor fl 
| 


entimenta Re spectable Solid 
Understandable But it would have 
been more considerate of him to have 


had his boots on. Augustus surmounted 


the obstacle 

At last he finished He needed now 
only to have the tune he had sketched 
out’ properly written down and 
inged. Peter would do that. Couldn't 
© Canada be worked into the fin 
chorus— just line or so, a hint of 
He jotted note on the margin of the 


fair copy he had made in pen | He 


read it ove not without prid 


The 
of Willie 


Ballade 
King 


i 
VV ¢ V 
WwW 
VV 
Hq 
i¢ iif 
Cc y \ 
r \ 


ilso hungry He looked th 

ttle cupboard tl held his ipplie 
ind sighed. H vallet contained on 
four dollars na s { st en ¢ r no 
enough to get |} through the rest 
the week nd Iso buy a taurant 
meal. Perhaps t was a long shot he 


He 
ind went 
the hall to the 


id settled h Ss 


could kill two birds with one stone 
took a dime fron wallet 
the end of 


1 moment he h 


the 
down to 


phone. In 


business Peter sounded interested 
And Peter alw had lots of food 
iround; it was that kind of thing that 


made 


friends rluable Halt n hot 


iter he Peter’s bell 


rang 

! 
pl il 
unable 
had 


the 


ide 


was practi 
ian who, since he was 
i | the tuba 


employ one ot 


got R FIELDING 
musik } 
to make iving playing 


taken nent with 


larger soap companies where he n 


respectable s iry ind had excellent 
prospects. Peter’s real ambition was to 
become a composer ind he spent most 
of his leisure composing His one 
trouble was that he had ver little 
leisure so that the sum total of |! worl 


But it had quality 


He 


was 58m ill 


Peter had food seemed quit« 


interested when Augustus outlined to 
him the genesis of The Ballade of 
Willie King 

It sounds like fun Peter said wl 


he had read the lyri Mavhe 
get Winter Freeze to put it in the 


you ¢ I 


next show Winter Freeze wa 
, , , 
perennial musica ¢ ue that 3poo a 
Toronto and the Canadians in gener 
Augustus final vent home 


When 


ly found +} 


t! evening lepress 
‘ gone. He took the typewriter f 
e bed and 10W ind ne 
l¢ Kise I I n I 
r novel } iT 


then en ng 
dawn by the t ‘ 


bed 


ind 





he droppe 


lir tt 
slipped nto 


ire 


Winter Freeze did like 
W i K ng ind ind ed 
outstanding number 
duction \ week or ifte 
recording compan piu 
Canadian nger, twel ¢ 
ild Sanderson I n si 
hat he was spending I 
grade s had already pr r 
Voice which sounded s 
chewing iw potat 
but « t 4 ico 
Augustus about | sO Ne 
were readqy inder wa vher 
ple ent Hut ep 
pened 

While it has bee d of t 
ve Conse! itive Party of ¢ 


it has lost touch with the br 


the Pe ople it 


unusually high number of 
percept young men 
they may lack politi or 
ficiently men-of-the-w ld ‘ 
ood thing when they he 
pened that two, of these 
present at the opening night 
Freez While they enjoyed 
they recognized it for wha 
Liberal propagand 

They get in ever! \ 
first to the second 

Damned clever replied tl 

"That th ng jus nt 
said the first Che tune 

(Juite pc ssible da the 

Something should |} ! 
""W ta. ye ! ! 
te V lie K ' I 
Georgie Drew 

Ni I don’t th tl 
wa But it might be 
it out « ilatior 

Out « circ nwin 
| don’t ee i pol 

He dead, but he w 
His soul nd his party ot 
I on Now t ( . ti 
) ntt tl n 

The W ] b 

t n the p ne pe 
t ( ld S r 


d 


Che Ballade 


id 1 


nevertheless contains 


nto 


3 sles 


istule 
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The Ballade brought matters to a head 


It 
t 


was pointed out that it was after all 


just a song and even if it became 
popular it would—-as songs do—die out 
“In six months,’ said one elderly 
gentleman, “‘nobody’ll even know the 
bloody thing ever existed.”’ 

Sut there was apprehension. It was 


the kind of spark that could undo a lot 


of good work that the parliamentary 
group had accomplished in recent 
months. Several party stalwarts pre 


ferred to spend money —if money was 
o be spent-—-on a good Sir John A 
Macdonald ballad. But the old guard 
was voted down and the upshot was 
that a private individual, having abso 
lutely no connection with the party, 
was delegated to approach Augustus 
with an offer to buy the copyright 
On the other side of the fence the 


newspaper reports produced a remark 
ibly analogous reaction. Its 
ind its methods, however, were differ 
ent. The argument boiled down to 
whether The Ballade of Willie 
King was good propaganda or bad. It 
nay be that the once-vibrant arteries 
of the public men of the 
Liberal Party beginning to stiffen 
with age, or it may be that the party is 


motives 
or 


relations 


are 


becoming nervous and _ sensitive to 
undue public interest in its affairs 

ind its heroes-——but the consensus 
was that it was bad propaganda. It 


decided to someone 
preferably official 
connection with the party, to approach 


couldn't 


was dispatch 


someone with no 


Augustus to see if the song 

be quietly laid in limbo. 

TWINHE Conservatives got there first 
Their representative, a_ svelte 

voung bond salesman named Mor 


decai Johnson, arrived at a propitious 


1oment Augustus had just received 
n the mail three items of bad news 
none of his TV scripts had turned out 
to be acceptable, not, as the letter 
explained, because they didn’t show 
ibility, but because it didn’t seen 
possible to fit them into the schedule 
the manuscript of Rise! Torontonians 
was returned from a publisher with a 
form letter; and the Lugubrious His 
tory of Walter Gorn, the best short 
tragedy Augustus had ever written 
vas returned by the Family Farmer, 


the last resort on Augustus’ long list of 


vossible markets 
of his advan 


what 


Johnson was not aware 
he 
vanted more « heaply 
I’m very impre ssed with 
of Willie King,”’ | 
ind I think | 
done with it I 
that I could da 
control of the copyright 
You me: 
want to buy it?” 
“Ah yes.” 
Augustus Macpherson is not a me 
Yet he had 
verge of poverty 
razor keen was 
And badly 
exuded an aura of money 


tage or might have he 
Che Bal 
\ugus 


should 


however 


1e said to 


lade 


t know what 


us 


he don't ‘eel 


much without complete 


in,’ said Augustus you 


in 
been for so long on 


that 
where 


in 
the 


were 


his senses 
money 
concerned Johnson was 
He 


which was not unusual considering his 
but 


chosen 


yrofession was unfortunate under 


the circumstances His ruddy cheeks 
ind King Street clothes, respectively 
well-nourished and flawlessly cut, gave 
him completely away. While it is true 


he did not himself possess a great deal 
f money it was quite obvious that he 
with it and 


vas constant 


ot 


in contact 
the 


nanipulation a 


who made its 


lifework 


was agent those 


Augustus 


summed up his thoughts succinctly 
How much’””’ he said 
Well said Johnson, “how much 


would you take for it 

Augustus rolled his eyes and moaned 
rhe 
he gave 


he 


distinct « 
the 


undergoing a 


moan Was a ry of pain 


Johnson impression that 


was great struggle 


which resulted in direct physical dis 
comfort, somewhat as if he were being 


garroted. It unnerved the m: 


in 
“The party Johnson said. Au 
gustus nailed him with a look. Johnson 
with a great effort, pulled himself to- 
gether That is to say he went on 

“7 was thinking about five ; 
‘Five,”’ Augustus wailed. ‘“Mr. John 
son. Years of my lifeblood went into 
that work years It isn’t the money 
I don’t « rg about the money But 
the Canadian artist is always under 
valued, always underpaid. He sweats 


to bring forth his art and then is offered 
































Say ‘Merry Christmas 


with soft creamy caramels, liquid cherries, 


nut meats, nougatines crispy and chewy preces 


Say “Merry Christmas 


decked in gay Christmas wrappings 


Canadians make the finest chocolates in the world. 





ne 








in a very special way 


with Moirs Chocolates, 


Buy Canadian—Keep Canadians employed. 


towel to dry hii self wit! We 
wasting each other's time 

It could perhaps be raised to sev 
enty-five hundred,’’ Johnson said 

Seventy-five hundred,’ Augustus 


said rather slowly, letting the syllables 


drool off his tongue An earthly light 
came into his eyes Make it ten 
thousand and you have a de 

That’s a lot of money Johnson 
said 


Augustus shrugged his shoulders and 
walked to the It's 
natter of principl 
round r 


window 


he 


over 


said | preter 


higures 









lohnson thought 
pulled out of his briefcase som Th 
nd cheque book 
If you'll just sign these pape NM 
Macpherson, ("ll make out the cheque 
When the two men had finished Augu 
tus felt flushed and offered Johnson 
cup of tea Che other declined, re 
illy, saving he had an appointmen 
Tell ‘ Mr lohnson Auguats 
ud, ‘what do you plan to do with T! 
Ballade 
It will never be performed n 
Johnson said in the doorway 
| beg your pardon August i 
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Ol 
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clutching his cheque “T don’t under- 
stand 
It isn’t necessary Johnson said. 


Good-by 


T WAS not until two days later 
that the Liberal representative 
Henry Smith ! ed He treated his 
mission as a trust and approached the 
point deviously ind delicately, we 


‘AVINGE 
himself into the picture only as a frieze 
in inconsequential decoration 

It had come to his attention that 


Augustus had written an amusing and 


excellent song But it had also come 
to his ittention that the sons was 

ising great pain in Certa n Quarters 
not because they did not enyoy it 
ob\ ous merits but bec iuse they were 
concerned that might endanger the 


National Unity They had wondered 
only as a speculation Augustus was to 
understand, if it would be possible to 
remove the song from circulation. Pet 
manently Bury it. Kill it 
Augustus was slightly confusec He 
stalled. It would, hi 
be possible to do just what Mr. Smith 


wanted, but the obvious personal in 


Forever 





igreed probabl 


convenience of such a_ coursé¢ 
Smith agreed that it would be ur 
imposition to ask an author to lay 
iside his work but suggested that some 
compensation could be arranged Mi 
Macpherson was a writer 


Yes’ 
“Writers need leisure, time to work 
“Money ifford the leisure to 

work.’ 

“Yes, of course Sa 
place for a good writer in Canada. My 

Friends are aware of the writer’s prob 


There’s alway 


len It might be possible to find the 
kind of job ‘ 


Augustus winced and mak 


like a prune 

Don’t misunderstand me, M1 
Macpherson; when I say job I mean 
position which would provide you 
with the necessary leisure to continue 
your writing. I believe there are a few 
openings to which We could guide you 
You understand, of course, that there 
is nothing official about this, but I an 
told 
into the CBC | believe there is just 
the job 


would be possible to 


get you 
there that might suit you 
reading scripts submitted to the tel 
vision department ’ 
“The Liberals! 


I beg your p 


Augustus breathed 
Smith said 
liberal 


irdon?”’ 
I say it sounds like a very 

offer,’’ Augustus said 
They managed ifter three nter 

views and much talk, to come to an 


understanding. Augustus took employ 


ment with the CBC which did not 
prove arduous and left him time to 
pursue his career as a novelist, play 


Rise! 


Torontonians was iccepted by a Britis} 


wright, poet and songwriter 


publisher and quickly, for reasons that 
reached the best-seller 
soon be published in 


remain obscure, 
lists and will 

Canada. 
Ballade of Laura Secord, while there 
have been ugly rumors of a commercial 


Augustus’ second song, The 


tie-up (which unfortunately have not 
been denied is selling well And it 
is generally iwreed imong critics that 


his latest TV 
Mimico 


is about the best thing of its kind 


play, A Moment in 
i sequel to Vital Vancouver 


yet seen on the CBC 

There is no doubt that The Ballade 
of Willie 
Augustus’ luck 
pulsion has been steadily upward. As 


King was a turning point 


changed and the pro 


Augustus h mself explained ina recent 
admittedly obscure essay in The Un 
versity of Toronto Quarterly The 
Canadian writer need not despair o 
Support in a country that provides the 


richest untapped historical resevou 
sic) in the New World. It is a question 
of method We are on the verge 


of great things... * 
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the socialist throng arrived at Margate 


and spread to the hotels which seem to 


have been almost completely bought uy 
by that remarkable ex-Torontonian 
Billy Butlin, of holiday-camp fame. My 


| 
hotel was Butlin’s St. George and fror 


my window I could see t least thr 
othe Butlinized establishments rf 
similar size and splendo: Che Wints 


Garden where the reat conference Ww 


to meet gleamed with lights and pos 


Aneurin Bevan was not the star tur 
He had challenged ex-Chancellor Hug! 
Gaitskell for the 
post ot party treasure! ind had beer 


defeated by five 


powe rful but unpa 


million votes to a paltry 
million In case the size of these higures 
puzzles you, let me explain that the 
trade unions have a block vote and 
en bers! 
It is difficult to understand wl 
Bevan challenged the Young Pretende 
in this way Che trade unions 
supply the Labor Part 
with ts political 
ild 


course, then lp 


whict 
incidentally 
funds look upon 
Bevan as a Ww rresponsible ind 
vidualist And the sober leaders of the 
unions nore conservative than the 
lories in temperament) despise wild 
ness, irresponsibility and individualis: 

By the rules of the party Bevan wa 
nember of the 


no long. i nationa 


executive following nk 
Gaitskell ‘hus for the first time in 
any years Bevan was no longer on the 


platform but had to sit in the body of 


the hall together with the humble con 


trade-union delegates 
ounded by |} 


looked like i ventrilo 


stituency ind 
No longer sur 


henchmen he 


idor ing 


quist’s dummy left behind while the 
ve ntriloquist goes out for a drink 


Smiles In All Directions 

Now to return to Attlee’s dilemma 
It is no secret that he wants Gaitskell 
to succeed him. In spite of the disparity 


in years (Gaitskell forty-nine and 
Attles Ss seventy-two) they have much 
in common Both came from comfor 
table upper-middle-class families and 
both were educated at public school 


There 


emergence of the left-wing 


nothing unusual in the 
ntellectual 
whose parents have done well out of 
All re 


bloody o1 pe iceful, are led by a mixture 


the capitalist systen olutions 


of intellectuals and wild men. It wass 
ind Russia ind it is not les 


blood 


in France 





true in the revolution tl 
brought the Labor Party to six ye 
ot government 

Let there be no doubt about Hug! 
Gaitskell’s ability He succeeded Si 
Stafford Cripps is 


ind now 


chancellor oft the 
exchequet in Opposition 
holds his own against Rab Butle 
the financial debates 

But Gaitskell has one 


id\ intage 


serious d 
his youth A politic 
party hesitates to choose a leader who 
might carry on for thirty years. Chur 


ill, Attlee and 


can 


Chamberlain all be- 
prime ministers in the significant 
sixties 


when the two wings of the 


Therefore 
Labor Party 
union were faced with the supposed! 
imminent res Attlee they 
could not fail to notice that Herbert 

' 


the political and the trad 
nation of 
“Cockatoo” Morrison was smiling in 
directions and that his mous haird 
was like the plume tf i prancin 
charge1 
With Atth 


Gaitskell too young for the rown 


ibout to resign W 


Nye Bevan wandering 
ness, who was the obvious su 


the socialist throne? In other words, the 
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arrived for the 
Cockney statesman who is called “Our 
Erb” by those of his faithful followers 
who dwell within the sound of Bow 
Bells 

But wait! Was not Morrison con 
scientious objector in World War I? He 


was indeed 


great moment had 


Morrison has never attempted t 
deny o1 explain that charge But here 
ire the facts ind it is time they were 

ide known Herbert Morrison was 
the son of a London policeman and 
they lived with the Cockneys in a 
humble little house One day some 
thing happened in that house—-an ac 
ident which has never been explained 

but the boy Herbert lost his eye 
it 
Eventually he got a job in the circula 


Nothing more is known than tl 


tion department of a small newspaper 
ind he joined the Labor Party which 
was struggling for its place in the sun 
But then came the 1914 war and 
ifter i time, conscription became the 


iW Morrison came up before the 
bunal and claimed exemption 
nscientious objector Thus he re 
iined in Civvy Street while his 


eneration went to dusty death 

\ few years ago I talked about this to 
Morrison and asked him if he regretted 
he had done In some ways 


es,” he answered And then I 
ilized for the first tin 
n 1914 was born of courage rather than 


e that his action 


oward ice Lacking one eye he could 


{ 


not have been called up for military 


understood 


) 


service which 
it the time But is i belligerent 
icifist he chose political martyrdon 
by making it a matter of conscience 

Yet such is the irony of political life 
that as a minister in Churchill's war 
overnment he did everything in his 
power to assist in the destruction 
Nazi Germany 

Cherefore, to return to Margate with 
ts lazy slithering waves, it seemed 
ertainty that Attlee would nominate 
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Morrison as successor, with the under 
standing that in a matter of three or 
four years Morrison would make way 
for socialism’s man of destiny, Hugh 
Gaitskell 

But by the third day tf the « 
ference eyebrows were lifting in many 
directions. Not only was Attlee on the 
job throughout the day in the con 


ference sessions but he was attending all 
the social functions that were takin 
place in the evenings If it were 
dance, Attlee took the floor and only 
left off when the band played the 
national anthen Nor did he see 
ready for bed even then. In fact the 
Little Bantam was shedding the years 
like peanuts 

The Laborites scratched their head 
ind gazed in puzzled admiration. And 
then next day a wise old bird from the 
Labor Party gave me an explanation 
that was founded on deduction but wa 
remarkably convincing 

All this dancing and staying up late 

by Clem,”’ he said 


is for the purpose of 
showing the boys that he is in good 
shape to carry on. You will see that he 
will still be the leader when this con 
Actually he is not at 


ill well and he wants to retire, but he 


ference breaks up 


determined to stop Herbert as his 
SUCCeSSOTI 
I expressed suitable surprise but he 
brushed it aside 
Clem loved Ernie Bevin,”’ he said 
Clem thinks that Ernie was the one 
man who made it possible for the party 


to torn 1 real effective government 
And he also thinks that Ernie was 
great foreign secretary You know of 


course that Ernie and Herbert wer 
enemies to the deatl 

I reminded him that they had 
reconciliation during the Hitler w 
Sure thing said mv socialist friend 
It was a death-bed reconcil tion I 
which each thought the other was for 
the high jump They were both sick 
men at the time but Herbie recovered 
ind it was Ernie who went west 

The Margate conference resumed 
next day Aneurin Bevan made ar 
musing and flamboyant speech 
the humble rostrum used by the dele 
ites while the great men on the 
platform gazed upon him with that 
ense of security which distance some 
mes g1ves 

But when the week came to its end 
ind the delegates were singing Auld 
Lang Syne, Attlee was still wearing the 
rown and Morrison’s cockatoo hairdo 
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Stephen industries have declined an 
the soap ftactory has vanished tr 
have to kee the chocolat halfwegy candy factorv by the St. Croix Rive 
between a liquid and a solid and it must has grown gradually through the ye 
ilways be within a fraction of a degree It is by no means the biggest in Canad 
of the proper temperature but it is among the first six or | 
Currently, Ganong Bros. is expe Other major producers include Will 
menting with a new machine supposed Neilson Ltd. of Toronto; McCormich 
to dip chocolates in such a manner that Ltd. of Toronto, Willard’s Chocolate 
they e identical to the hand-dipped Ltd. of Toronto and George Weston 
irticle. If it is successful it’s unlikely Brantford. all controlled by Geon 
that any more hand-dippers will be Weston Ltd.: the Walter M. Lown 
trained Chocolate centre have for Company of Montreal! Frv-Cadbu 
years, been molded by machines which Ltd a Montreal Rowntree Co 
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ports film, counts exposure sets shutter and many other po -Eneos 2. a oe 
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: up King sized chocolates filled with nuts 
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For twenty years Bright's have dollars in the bank. to ioin hin Che on ; 
been experimenting with thousands enttled as all the , ae , . , nd , 
of vines imported from many atin She. Bi a elles : a ‘ S ‘ é 
countries, in an unremitting eff ort ee ‘Ss ' =] , stall 
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thousands of experiments ts the : } , ‘ , 
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Arthi tudent he I ersity ; sete: 
Taste this superb Canadian ati Baten eect ihe. aha Sees ar nanee ngBaes A ore Canadiat Ganon 
Port soon. Serve it to your veal anetention ae W Ramee fondne for confec ns Chen ( 
friends, proudly. Here is o a tomity , ; \rtl . ; inted id national cand consu yt 
wenty-one \ ppol ( % 
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a tA/ JI and wide buying new machinery in the , 
Canadian MAS £4 EOS , the town that lives on candy w ne 
United States and England and hiring i} 
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SINCE 1674 those rare individuals, skilled candy : * 
hop makers, wherever he can find then 
rful copy For in spite of all the machines candy IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE 
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Bruce Hutchison 
Rediscovers 
The Island 
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Some farmers began to argue the 
superior merits of the Island’s hogs. A 
traveling salesman recommended the 
Island’s lobsters, undoubtedly the best 
in the world. A tiny fellow, with cheeks 
of pink jelly and 
the sight of home, 
in clinical nicety and boasted that his 
recently removed 
large ac hens’ Island 
hens, he added. Everything, it ap 
peared, grew better and bigger on the 
Island. 

It was not until we reached a shore 


an eye glistening at 
recited a long illness 
hiteen gallstones 


were as eges 


glowing like bronze in the sunset that I 
began to see the truth of these modest 
claims and to guess the nature of the 
The 
“angle’’ for his story, since 


miracle reporter will not find 
here any 
the Island has been polished smooth by 
three centuries of expert 
The scholar 


nore than 
lapidary craftsmanship. 
cannot confuse the Island race with any 
ther since it has contracted out of the 
orld’s tumult and refused to play the 
wisy charade of these times 
But no traveler, however insensitive 
in fail to see, as soon as he has landed 
hat the Island is not 
oil detached 
vater but a state of mind detached 
void of thought. You can 


half a mile before you a 


merely a speck of 


from the mainland by 
by 


\ 


1 much wider 


hardly drive 
wondering when you will wake up. The 
| 


terrain, alternately tonsured in cultiy 


ion and curled in foliage; the cunning 
nosal¢ or “ddish fields, c ach geometr!i 
ilycutby a snug wood lot of gree! the 
entle roll of the earth, carrying inland 
the roll of the sea the high-roofed 
ind gabled houses, all as narrow, white 
genteel spinsters; the fat 
cattle; 
fishing 


ind prim as 
red barns and lazy 
himself, the boy 


even the 
farmer with 


homemade pole in some quiet pond 
nd the lobster boats in a sheltered cove 
re arranged like elaborate toys of 
paint and cardbeard 

Chere is nothing like this anywhere 
ilentine of some 


To find its 


se in Canada i 


vo thousand square miles 
equal one must go to England and 


Kurope where men have long nursed 


pampered and worshiped their earth 

No fence, 
or blade of grass is out of place 
ill that is the 
human being is out of place eithe: 


building, no stone, no tree 


Best of 
Island’s true secre no 
Che Island, our smallest province 
has learned the partnership of man and 
other 
begun to learn it, undoubtedly because 


earth as no province has yet 


the Island is so small and manageable 
Lf this is not perfection, it is the nearest 
that any C 
ever att 1ined so far. 
Nothing, you 
ever happen here, nothing unpleasant 
anyway, nothing unfit for a child’s 
nursery, nothing to affront a Victorian 


equivalent inadians have 


would think, could 


virgin in crinoline. 

Actually 
ome of it shameful and violent 
it peaceful and dull, all of it useful to 
Across the floor of checkered 

caught my first glimpse of 
mnument 


a good deal has h ippened, 


most of 


Canada 
linoleum 
the queer little n 
should rather say 
up—to mark and govern the 


built-—one 
vented or dreamed 
Island’s 
civilization. 
Charlottetown 
placid bay, 
suburb of Canada, of 
England. Seen in the 
looked purely European, perhaps a port 
in Normandy, a stray fragment of the 
Channel coast, a lost fraction of Europe 
Latin 


rising on the far side 
was obviously no 
America 
distance, it 


of its 
or of 


under the twin towers of a 
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basilica, a stage setting by il 


designer for some royal masque at 
Versailles. 

That illusion was rudely broken as 
soon as I reached the busy streets of 
Charlottetown on a Saturday evening 
Seen up close, the Provincial Building 
of square Georgian cut, the churches of 
rusty stone and Gothic line, the antique 
gardens and mossy walls are a mellow 
mixture of England and Scotland. The 
clapboard houses, the modern stores 
and the people’s accent are indubitably 
Canadian. Nevertheless, if not foreign 
the town is quite unreal 

It was especially unreal that night to 
1 man who had just from the 
frozen coast of Newfoundland and the 


smoke of the Cape sreton coal fields 


come 


Of course | cannot convey this air of 


unreality, the sensation of leaving the 
familiar world and emerging upon the 
pages of a child’s picture book. I only 
iffirm that Charlottetown, swimming 
in foliage and moonlight, almost in 
corpore il in the mystery of dark 


shadows and ancient stone, and sud 


denly haunted by a faint ghost of musi 
was not part of any life | had eve) 
seen before, was not a few miles but at 


least a century from the iinland 


Giants Became Tov Soldiers 


I cannot invoke a lost wit 
ust stick to the facts Having just 

settled down behind ths 

7 the Ch 


since 


friendly pillar 


Hotel feelin 


irlottetown 


quite unfit for its grandeur | heard 
bugles sound far off in the darknes 
They might have been tl horn 
elfland but is t turned out vere 
blown by a military band that soon 
came marching down the street u 
how of scarlet and b llowed t 

1 company of young ints in Khak 


Some of these men had fought ove 


long ago ill of 


ready to fight again. Yet in the quee 


seas not 


old street under a May moon and 

fluttering roof of leafage, the scarlet 
b ind and double rank of n il tia were 
transformed into toy soldiers, deftly 


irticulated and moving by clockwork 
That band was toc 


nusic. [t played some jinglins 


Ww ist to play martial 
tune 

of a mechanical music box 

street shared 


Canadiar 


he spectators in the 


look of wonderment wore 


clothes and talked in English but they 
should have been dressed in some 
quaint peasant costume should have 


been singing in some foreign tongue and 

dancing around a Maypok 
Unfortunately the parade moved off 

the spangled lights of the fire hall tower 


flickered and went out, somewhere a 
clock 


grandfatherly tone and the hous 


hour of ten in a 
s of 
under 


sang out the 





Charlottetown sank to slee] 
their new quilt of spring g 

loo hungry for sleep after a long day 
of travel, | set out in search of a 
n abrupt 


myselti 


restaurant and found 
descent to reality, « iting i glorious 
Chinese mess cooked by a genius 

Chop suey in Charlottetown seemed 
lien and profane somehow. So did the 
pictures of Marlon 
violent Waterfront on a movie theatre 


from a 


Brando ind his 


1 few yards waterfront of 
lobster 


molten silver 


dozing in a harbor of 
And so did the election 


icross the street Was 


boats, 


banners strung 
I asked the Oriental genius 
that the Island wa 
worldly 


it possible 


of the tchen 


engaged in the business of 
politics? 

He said it was, and a hulking farmer 
from the country informed me solemnly 
that the approaching election would be 
one of the most important since Con 


What, he demanded, did 
anada think of the vital 


federation 
the rest of C 
issues to be settled a few days hence at 
the pclls? 

I didn’t like 


to confess 
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THE ROYAL CANADIAN 
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\ law enforcement career i 
number of young men who are 
rigorous training, strict di ipline 


long hours of work which are requ 


1 measure of adventure whils 


1 return they will achieve ii 


of Canada 


Some of the basic qualifications 
applicant are follow 
AGE ) vear 
HEIGHT Cannot be Ik than 
HEALTH Perfect, plus excellent 
CHARACTER: Exemplary 
STATUS (Canadian Citizen 


EDUCATION: Must pa 


{pplic ints ive invited 
RCMP. Detachment in pérson, o 
R.C.MP.,. Ottau lor tu 
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prepare 
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d id ince dh part n 
' foul | ” here suld 
biog } ly athe f 


rnin ‘ n person, b 
| l¢ 
( fed nm. % ( re nded 
' ' t al i | \ rd a >A 
t nd did 
lit vasn’t ' 
ha el o be true 
yex hen ruthle d 
I 1 the « tal into a tow 
l nd ! é »ple 
‘ t T I b I 
I I ! tudy of its politi 
idy ne« ntrod 
yueer | nad 
t} elect loaned 
} | t} weadlir I"} 
{ fiat hict lestl 1 
tt f t 1 that Covers | nee 
dw eo id | I Dew he 
bled and da ero. | 
rt , ’ d ’ nt 
Mat or vern nt p ed that 
WI been p oted to dat 
| n inde f th r ndous Ind 
Ixpar pr te pre \ 
\ | ee \ 
indred pe I ne 
t Gi lottetown WwW id 
( t thre rt ind hicken i 
t r! nt d ipplied  f 
{ nd ; ' 
a a \ OKeE 1S¢ 
I it B nd | led 
é | nt I G Yt isiand ( 
tion w ‘ } \ ‘ ‘ eu I 
Ihe }? ¢ é ( 
t ed in ud t tl 
n rt 1 broker pled 
i 1 indertaken { D ld > nt 
brids ind instead had installed 
ered cu t It had 
f i t i new H De 
i nt Children 1, D ti t 
d thi ived ndred thousand 
i ht just VE pi a 
« y i Newt na na nd t 
handonin t. b i d 
| +} the I } flered 
nounced “The Progressive Cor 
ser t e Platfort nd, below it ft 
‘ ihe ( irdian’s new nt 
ty 
Con nit these ument Ihe 
( liar ! irked vith unruffled 
] rT lignit that ne present 
} debate was yood sigt 
id concluded that Wit I t I 
‘ t be a case f ‘La yn 
M luff ind damn’'d be | t t t 
ries, ‘Hold, enough!’ ” 
After this alart ng preface to pol 
tics | approached the Provincial Build 
ing in some repidation ind was 


relieved to see no signs of combat in the 
leafy square, only a moldering cannon 
or two, a bed of flowers and some old 


men dozing in the sun 

on the front line of the 
Canadian could pass 
‘lumns of the’ capital and 


All was quiet 
election but 
the Greek 


no 
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“The 
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achievement 


Island can n 


ever 


be rich, or poor 


is perfection 











“Pillow? Hmmm. No, not this year... 





enter its ol granite vault without ngular Scottish face lighting uj with 
ensing a flavor of time and events pride, that the conference table was 
I} broad flagstones of the hallway unquestionably genuine, despite rumors 
ire worn into deep depressions by to the contrary Regina might believe 
untless feet ind wisely the govern that it possessed the original but in fact 
ent has refused to renew them and ts table had been used, not at Char 
disturb the intiquity of this noble ottetown, but t the inticlimax 
Id p le [ pstal tne leg islat é (ue De Ch ( nference here ne 
chamber looks no larger than a good empl zed, had been the real begin 
ed living roon The spe iker’s d ning of Canad 
hung with purple drapes and tw I resisted the ptation to re 
vooden posts on either side ire ad that Charlottetown ! 1 en 
figured by preposterous, pear-shaped ndifferent welcome t the delegates 
electric light \ miniature gallery cat from Canada—not lt eet ther 
hold few dozen spectators and the it the wharf, no acco! dation pre 
crowded semicircle of desks below it pared for the on shore not even a 
ommodates thirty legislators wit} wagon to carry their luggage, the whole 
etty tight squee Ze town being eng ed I the | elier 
his, I dare say, is the only legislat pectacle of a circus 
< mber in the world ‘where the gover As the sito ted lumly I 
ent sits on the left of the speaker and their sli ‘ De f tl Island 
the opposition on the ht i nat government, d »vering hen rr i 
oddity like man\ others with lon st ed a kiff nd rowed « tt ipolo 
toric roots Som overnment of é Che towr de | that 
terous pre-Confederation times churlisl ece} n with suct ound 
iid elected i trategi posit I ot banquets ball rut ind n 
wl ch it could disappe ir discreet] pagne that the delegates went reelin 
in adjoining room for the essential off to Halifax ible hu r, the 
t ulants of statecraft without expos foundation of ne new st r vell nd 
tself to the public gaze in the truly laid 
dor Nor did I depress the ven | lide or 
rrest h nspired flow of recollectior 
The Fathers Wear Togas by pointing out that Charlottetown 
gl have borne Confederation b 
The other end of the corridor lead efused for so vears to accept Ss VI 
one of the nation’s shrines Ar hild and or ned the 1 n be 
iculate tov box of white svmmet cause it had 
nce housed the upper chambe ft Che re 1 hese affa nd 
slature and, on Septembe1 1864 others before the ire Written by hand 
ntained the dubious ingredients o th faded ink of some old leather 
t e Canadian state bound volumes three feet q re and 
lwenty-s hairs, upholstered i good six inches thick heir custodiar 
vn leathet ire d loyed around a opened them at random to show me the 
ng table exactly the Fathers of entries in varying hands far back int 
ynfederation left them after their first the eighteenth century 
inference Che figures of Macdonald One notation which particularl 
tier, Tupper, Tilley and Gray I] pleased was dated 9 197 
cally dressed s Roman senat s nd written wit} en f sh t 
nd brandishing rious obscure e! John Hawkins. ser nt-at-ar f the 
lems, cling to the wall in etal s« issembly Chat scrupulous official had 
re (doubtless to Macdonald’s amus« just de ered tl »vernor’s subpoen 
nt when he sited the scene year toa ¢ ptain M lonald f Tracadic 
ter ind described himself in the A | dn € e ti letter t 
tor book . “Cabinet M ike! rode lon Dusing me na « Lit é 
\ll the innumerable relics of the past rascal and would se¢ e hanged 
e preserved, shined up and jealously Happily ¢ tain Macdonald changed 
rded by a Scottish con ssionaire 3 mind, after ew soothing drink 
who has found the Island as congenial ind capitulated 
i nat las his native heat! Confident that the Confed« tion 
He t me n rich burr nis Cha De A Sa n the nd i 
- 
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Scotsman far more aware of its meanir 
Canadians, | 


than most native it 
tended Premier Matheson in an office 
hardly large enough to hold a 
something over six feet, SIx nches h 
This gigantic person, with rumple« 
mane of sandy hair and the ruddy face 
of a boy from the farm, had not 
fully est iblished himself as the nast 
of the Island in the fashion of |! 


celebrated predecessor Premier Walte 


Jones Actually said Mr Mathesor 
sprawling with his feet on the desk and 
ibsent-mindedly opening his mail wit! 

paper knife, it was very difficult t 


judge 


the current electio 


Whe people he spoke ot some ! t 
dred thousand Islanders as if they were 
the populat on of a World Powe I 

ned curiously silent The pre 
had never seen the public sphinx 
uncommunicat live What went or 
that mysterious mass mind 

He asked this question with a port 
tous look, as a man might try t 


calculate a national election but he 


could not answer it. The inhabitants 
i sovereign province fewer than tl 
population of a dozen different Can 
idian cities, had yet to indicate the 
verdict As the poll would soon show 
1 vast majority of them was so deter 
mined to keep Mr. Matheson in off 
that it practically eliminated the last 
remnants of any opposition 

An outsider, ignorant of the Island 
history, might smile at the sight of tl 
grave man fighting an election among 
handful of voters with all the fervor « 
a great cause, witl ll the horrendous 
propaganda of politics and all the 
paraphernalia of party organizatior 
One might wonder wl in Island 14¢ 
miles lo ind four to forty n les wide 
ind o« ng one tenth of one percent 
of Can s area, was ying all the 
load of a separate er! nt, legisla 


ind judiciary 
Everybody Knows the Government 


not it the 
government or his Island 


Mathesor 


There is ing to smile in 


is 


premier, his 
der 


lcracy 


seemed one yt the st ttractive mer! 
I had ever et in polit full of co 

yn sense, kindliness and touchin 
love of his own folk precise the sor 
i homespun, practk I V« a 
expect the Island to trus 
either On the contrar t t be 
ne of the ost tru de { 
systems in tl nation I ernaps al 
where, because it 1s | nd int n 
enough te Keep g¢ ernment nd 
ind hourly touch with all the people 
ind well Die 3 most larger units 
government e not, t f na 

ind and ister its afl t 
the de ; tic proce 

Chat Ss tne Ke Is] a 
" ite ddle i has bsolute 
chieved nothing grand but the gr 
deur of contentment It has bu 
nothing of note but the quality of its 
life. It can never be wealthy like some 
other provinces because t lacks th 
materials of wealt ind it cannot b 
poor becaus t is assured of a stead 
livelihood. It cannot I é re thar 
oderate portion ¢ vhat el 
progress and cannot lose that blessed 
tranquillity that most progressive 
gions have lost. Its on hievement 
Is perfection 

In short, this is a manageable « 
munity, a neighborhood, a fellows! 
[hey would perish, as they have often 
perished elsewhere, if the Islar 7+ sud 
denly expanded in size or th pula 
tion greatly increased 


No wonder that this distinct societ 
maintaining its 
its own 


insists on govern 
to enforce Any 
government beyond these shores could 


own 


merit ways 
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not maintain them. Any nation with a 
lick of sense would not wish to change 
them, for here Canada possesses some 
thing rare and priceless. And no 
wonder that exiled Islanders, in any 
part of Canada, speak of home as The 
Island. Any other soil is unfit to bear 
that name. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Matheson, the 
prudent head of this household, was 
not entirely satisfied. He noted that 
the Island population had dropped 
sharply after Confederation and now, 
at 108,000, has not quite regained its 
old size. 

I wanted to tell him that such figures 
were unimportant, that a few thou 
sands more or less would make no 
difference, but the leader of a govern- 
ment must measure the health of his 
province by some sort of statistics, 
even if its real measurement is in 
tangible. 

Anyway, he had studied the Island’s 
problems deeply. Its main obstacle, he 
said, was remoteness, which compelled 
the farmers and fishermen to ship their 
products a long way, pay high trans 
portation costs and buy back similar 
products processed by others. This 
difficulty, he hoped, would be largely 
overcome by new industrial plants 
fully processing the harvests of land 
ind sea and thus increasing the pro 
ducers’ returns. 

I told him I would like to see politics 
at first hand. He said he was speaking 
that night at North Rustico—a strong 
opposition riding where he might face 
trouble—and I promised to be on hand. 

Kirst, however, I strolled over to 
Prince of Wales College and sought out 
the Island’s leading historian. Dr 
Frank MacKinnon, the college princi 
pal, is young for such a post, looks like 
1 hard-driving executive of business 
but is in fact a man of erudition who 
gladly threw up a career in Ontario to 
live in his boyhood home. 

‘he Island, as Dr. MacKinnon has 
explained in his scholarly works, is not 
as simple as it looks; has been, indeed, 
extremely difficult to govern and, some- 
times in its riotous youth, was para 
lyzed by political chaos. A committee 
compiling a booklet to celebrate 
Charlottetown’s centennial could think 
of nothing to record since the Con 
federation conference but plenty hap 
pened before that 

Since the Indian god Glooscap had 
discovered ‘““Abegweit,’’ the place “rest 
and, dipping his 
brush in the sunset, painted the soil a 


ing on the waters” 


rusty red, man has prized the Island. 
\ French outpost of Louisbourg, called 
lle St. Jean, then an annex of Nova 
Scotia, then a separate British colony, 
the Island cieared its forest, plowed its 
land, struggled for generations, often 
with riot and bloodshed, against a 
brutal system of absentee landlordism, 
won responsible government at last and 
took the name of the Duke of Kent, 
who apparently never bothered to 
inspect it. 

All this time the Island wainly tried 
to make Britain and Canada take it 
seriously as it certainly took itself. 
“Don’t be too boastful about your little 
Island,”’ cried Thomas D’Arcy. McGee 
in the Confederation debates, ‘or we'll 
send down a little tugboat and draw 
you up into one of our lakes.j The 
Islanders’ local patriotism was #&o pas 
sionate that they refused to joite Con 
federation until 1873, when political 
stalemate, graft in railway con&truc 
tion and imminent ruin left them no 
alternative. Some Islanders never 
accepted that alternative and marked 
Dominion Day by fastening black 
crepe to the doors of the Provincial 
Building. 

As a province the Island accom 
modated itself to the real facts of its 
life. It has little economic bargaining 


power because it produces nothing that 


its customers cannot buy somewhere 


else, and little political bargaining 
power because it has no significant 
vote. What power it has it has learned 


to use skilfully—-some two thirds of 


its revenue comes from the | federal 
treasury 


It must have also a sixth sense of 


politics. Seldom since Confederation 
has its verdict in a local election failed 
to forecast the result of the next federal 
poll. No national statesman can safely 
ignore the delicate Island thermostat. 

The Island cannot afford immigra 
tion and has steadily exported its sons 
but Dr. MacKinnon, the college princi 
pal, thinks its varied racial origins of 
Scots, English, [Irish and French, in 
that order, have prevented a dull 
standardization of character. Though 
it is as much an integral part of the 
nation as any province, and more than 
some, its mind, like its geography, is 
insular, limited and tidy like the land 
around it. The Island may not have a 
large view of Canadian affairs but it 
sees the thing at hand with peculiar 
clarity. It may not view the nation 
through a telescope but its local micro 
scope 1S an exce edingly fine instrument 

All its qualities are invested in the 
most eminent contemporary Islander 
and one of Canada’s great men, who 
lives.on the outskirts of St 
a hamlet east of Charlottetown. He 
has lived there nearly a hundred years 


Peter’s, 


and practiced his profession for sixty 
seven 

As J neared St. Peter’s I observed a 
tall man in overalls behind an old 
fashioned house, apparently sawing a 
branch off an apple tree of about his 
He disappeared into the 
house at our approach but emerged a 


own age 


few moments later, dressed to receive 
me, in the dark, well-worn serge, stiff 
collar and enormous gold watch chain 
of the family physician 

Dr. Roderick J. M. Macdonald, the 
Doctor Roddy of Island legend, has a 


face that can bear only one adjective 

it is beautiful. The features are deeply 
chiseled out of Scottish granite and 
tinted red by the weather of the Gulf 
Though he was born here ninety-seven 
years ago, Scotland is legible in every 
wrinkle and confirmed in his speech 
The white mustache is cropped short 
The eyes twinkle in perpetual mer 
riment. 

Dr. Roddy said he had been grafting 
one of his apple trees with a new 
variety, could hardly expect to reap the 
fruit but thought it might please his 
daughter who keeps his house. Chuck 
ling at this prospect, he led me through 
a neat surgery lined with shelves of 
medicine bottles and into his cosy 
nineteenth-century parlor There he 
stopped suddenly, lodking me in the 
eye and wagging his finger under my 
nose. “I’m old,”’ he thundered, “but 
I’m not in my dotage! Young man 
you're after something, by Gob!” 

I'‘admitted it, and my candor seemed 


to reassure him. Well, he had seen 
writing fellows before and he really 
had little to tell them. Nothing much 


had happened in his life, but still and 
all, it had been a good life, by Goh 
That odd word was the only semblance 
of an oath this deeply religious man 
permitted himself. 

No, nothing much had happened 
only his boyhood here nearly ten years 
before Confederation; the days when 
his father built sailing ships in the bay 
yonder education at Toronto Uni 
versity; and then, with horse and buggy, 
or saddle in the winter, a lifetime of 
service to his people in endless round 
of birth and death, of comedy and 
tragedy and such a clinic of human 
nature as few Canadians will ever se« 

Nothing, said Doctor Roddy, had 
happened to distinguish him i the 
least, but the other day he had met a 
man whom he had ushered into the 
world, his first baby, just sixty-seven 
years ago that week Che thought of it 
set him heaving with laughter 
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Seventeen years ago he invited his 
friends to a last birthday party, 
toasted them in Scotch whisky and 
bade them farewell. They cried that 
night. Most of them are now dead and 
the doctor is still curing his neighbors, 
driving his car in summer, a horse in 
winter and yet finding time to follow, 
with a young man’s eagerness, the 
latest discoveries of medicine 

By Gob, he said, what medicine 
could do these days was a caution. 
Why, he had watched scores of men 
die of a simple disease like pneumonia 
hings were certainly improving and 
counted himself lucky to live in 
such an age—yes, and always “‘plenty 
to eat and drink and a very lovely com 
anion,’ dead these many years 

Well, the long shift would soon be 
finished Dr. Roddy told me quite 
cheerfully that he was ‘‘waiting for the 
call, and that, you know, is the best 
thing of all.”” At the gate he invited me 
to repeat my visit. “By Gob,” he 


i 


added in a curious Island phrase, 
‘don’t make a bridge of my nose.”’ But 
we both understood well enough that 
we would never meet again 

I left him with a new respect for his 
Island and for humanity at large. As I 
drove off Dr Roddy returned to his 

irden with a saw to finish the graft on 


his apple tree. 
The Island Sells Itself 


What surprised me most on an after 
noon’s drive with George Fraser, head 
of the government travel bureau, was 
not the beauty of the Island-—-I was 

sed to that by now—but its deceptive 
size. More densely populated than any 
province, with about fifty people to the 
square mile and eighty-five percent of 
ts surface under cultivation, it never 
seems crowded Its railway wanders 
n endless distance. Its inhabitants 
have evidently learned to expand space 
by sleight-of-hand. 

All their possessions seem to be made 
of the same material, built to a single 
architect’s plan and painted by one 
artist’s hand. It is, of course, the result 
of mere instinct which has made a col 
lective farm covering a million acres 
collective because its farmers, all free 
to do as they please, have learned to 
tend, protect and nourish their estate 
jointly. 

Mr. Fraser, an old newspaper hand 
who worked all over Canada and 


wisely came home is building a 
iluable tourist industry, attracting 


isitors fro6m every part of the con- 

nent and assuring them of a pat 
ticularly fine standard of accommoda 
tion at low cost, but, being a native, he 
is no huckster. The Island, once seen, 
sells itself 

There is much more here than 
scenery. When we came, for example, 
upon bands of men, women and chil 
dren planting potatoes, apparently in a 
kind of week-end festival, Mr. Fraser 
told me that the Island grows over half 
Canada’s potato seed and sells it to a 
score of foreign countries It has as 
many cattle as people, its bacon is 
recognized as probably the world’s best 
and it produces half the nation’s canned 
chickens. [he diatoms and _ food 
organisms carried down by the St. 
Lawrence feed swarms of fish and give 
the Island lobsters and Malpeque 
oysters their famous flavor. 

Nature is kind, recognizing the 
Islanders as friends, but she demands 
infinite toil, patience and experience 
in return for rewards most Canadians 
vould consider small 

Such facts could be read at North 
Rustico, where I dined in a dingy 
restaurant among lobster fishermen of 
French descent. These men in oilskins 
and gum boots spoke English with no 
trace of foreign accent but they had dark 


French faces. Their village by the shore, 
with its unpainted houses, community 
pump and towering wooden church 
had an unmistakable French air. The 
superb meal of potato soup, lobsters 
ind berry pie (at a price of sixty-five 
cents) could have been cooked by no 
other race in that unexpected temple of 
Lucullus 

I drove on then to Cavendish Beach 
where twenty-five miles of sand glis 
tened beside the terra-cotta cliffs: the 
green headlands were as lonely as any 
space in Canada and the sun, abruptly 
turning the cliffs purple, slid into the 
metallic blue of the Mediterranean 

I was looking for something but 
couldn’t find it in a labyrinth of d 
serted roads, and I wondered how 
Father George Belcourt got around 


here ninety years ago in that stean 
contraption, Canada’s first automobil 
At last I stumbled on my objective 

Che immortal House of Green Gables 
stands on a grassy knoll It is a con 
monplace house of clapboard with not} 
ing to attract a second look save the 
memory of its dead owner. When the 
dusk fell and a robin sang in an ancient 
ipple tree, and a brook chattered ir 
the darkness and the air was filled wit! 
the scent of blossom I began to under 
stand why Lucy Maud Montgomery 
could discern fairies in her garden 
could play with the cousins of Peter 
Pan and in this house conceive her 
humble masterpiece 

It was now time for the meeting. By 
nine o’clock about a hundred electors 
of North Rustico had assembled in 
new community hall, the men fresh 
from their lobster boats or milking 
stools, still wearing the gum boots and 
overalls of the day’s work, the women 
in their best mail-order dresses. They 
sat shyly at the back of the hall, leaving 
the front seats vacant 

After a whispered conference in the 
corridor someone nominated a chair 
man A beefy young Hercules strods 
iwkwardly to the platform, leaned on a 
chair with head lowered, blushed 
scarlet and invoked the mysteries of 


democracy in these precise words: “As 
yez all know, I don’t know much about 
this here chairman business and I ain 


to conduct myself accordin 

A nervous and stammering little man 
illowed that he had tried to do a good 
job in the legislature but was no 
speaker, and therefore would call on 
inother candidate, a stranger in the 
district and a politician of talent. This 
smooth specimen of a breed recog 
nizable anywhere in Canada intimated 
that his only ambition was to meet the 
fine people of North Rustico and that 
he had beer instantly impressed by the 
beauty of the women 

Che third speaker, imported with his 
gift of oratory from Charlottetown, re 
called his boyhood in North Rustico 
fe, never 


told many tales of pioneer | 
mentigned the election, promised to be 
brief and rambled on ‘for half an hour 

If all this seemed a trifle irrelevant 
1 lean and diffident farmer, obviously 
uncomfortable in city clothes, got down 
to business, explained the farmers’ 
problems and talked a deal of sense that 
his audience understood 

Mr. Matheson eventually rose to his 
nearly seven feet of height, waving the 
Conservative advertisements n The 
Guardian and threatening to answe! 
them point by point. First he wished 
to tell a little story but before doing = 
would like to mention some of his 
government’s accomplishments 

His financial figures might amuse 
mainland audience—-fifty thousand dol 
lars saved here, twenty thousand wisely 
spent there, all the seventy littl 
bridges built on schedule ind no 
culverts as the opposition alleged—but 
anyone who felt amused must have 
been ignorant of democracy, of politics 
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and the history of this country. The 
audience was not amused. It listened 
in respectful silence. 

Mr. Matheson was reproducing, 
perhaps unconsciously, the process that 
made Canada. The nation was built by 
just such men as this, not with any 
great plan or abstract principles, but 
with attention to common problems 
ind practical business as they turned 
up day by day. They happened to be 
small here. That made them no less 
important to the people living beside 
them. 

The premier, a provincial politician, 
showed a shrewd grasp of larger prob 
lems and a sound sense of national 
proportion. The Island, he said, could 
not coerce the Ottawa government and 
get all it wanted from the federal 
treasury. Why, that notion, widely 
advocated by his enemies, was “‘like a 
man three feet high kicking me in the 
shins and saying he’ll cut me down to 
size.”” Observing Mr. Matheson’s 
lofty dimensions, the listeners got the 
point. Somehow, however, the premier 
never got around to telling his promised 
story 

The grand finale was supplied by a 
tiny creature, who moved erratically 
like a jumping jack, walked back and 
forth across the platform, paused on 
each passage to lay his hand on the 
table as if’ it contained some magic 
current and recited a formidable series 
of Irish jokes to conclude the meeting. 

The chairman invited the audience 
to meet the premier 1 democrat 
“willin’ to talk to the likes of you or me 
or anybody’’), a piano player was sum 
moned, none appeared, the chairman 
began to sing God save the Queen in a 
hoarse bellow and the electorate of 
North Rustico went home to ponder 
its vote. 

Next morning we started westward 
from Charlottetown and, as my wife 
was navigating with a map and a sure 
sense of indirection, we were soon 
hopelessly lost in the Cotswolds of 
England, then in the red lanes of 
Devon, then in a dark forest and 
finally on a beach of golden sand 

Having paused at a dozen villages to 
get our bearings, we concluded that the 
census figures were grossly distorted, 
that this Island held a million people at 
least. For three hours ‘we remained lost 
but it didn’t matter, for as nearly as 
any grownup can be, we were happily 
lost in toyland. 

Finally we discovered the big ferry 
boat at Borden and I fell into talk with 
two strangers, a wise man and a fool. 

One of them said he had come to live 
on the Island five years ago and loved 
it, but the clannish natives, whom he 
also loved, had not yet accepted him 
entirely. He was still a_ stranger. 
Gazing back at the triple bands of blue, 
terra cotta and green on the northern 
horizon, he declared: ‘“These folks are 
the best in Canada. I hope they never 
change.”” That was the verdict of a 
wise man. 

His companion said: “Don’t worry. 
They'll never change. Everywhere else 
in the country you'll find nothing but 
progress. Here everything stands still. 
If they had any sense they could do 
something with this island But they 
won't.” 

Thus spoke the fool — 
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When Ballooning 
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by roads as narrow as the ribbons 

a petticoat, along which horses the s 
of ants were driven by people no bigg: 
than the heads of pins. There was tl 
complete detachment: from the eartl 
greater even than the detachment of 
being far out at sea in a small boat 
oat ind 


There was the chance to 
drink in deep tranquillity, only slightly 
troubled by twinges of fear, with the 
sharp zest that comes from breathing 
air as fresh as a mountain spring. And 
there was the supreme attraction of 
never knowing when you went 1] 
where you were going to come down 
since a balloon is usually at the mercy 
of the wind, although it can sometimes 
be steered by lightening the ballast or 
letting out gas, thus changing altitude 
to take advantage of currents of au 
moving in different directions 


Canadians Weren't Interested 


When Haddock and LaMountau 
became the pioneers of au travel in 
Canada that morning in 1859, they 
gave striking proof of its unpredict 
ability Late in the afternoon of the 
previous day they’d gone up fro 
Watertown with the idea of drifting; 
quietly over the neighboring fields and 
woods for an hour or two, and coming 
down close enough to home to driv 
back in a buggy In the convivial 
tradition of ballooning they’d taken 
along a tasty snack and a good suppl 
of drinks [If all had gone as the; 
planned, they would have had both a 
magnificent view and an airborne picnik 
enlivened with beer and brandy. But 
the balloon rose higher than they ex 
pected, up above the clouds and into 
a gale that swept them north to Canad: 
at a hundred miles an hour 

Since there was no way of getting 
more gas in the wilderness where they 
landed, they couldn’t inflate the balloon 
again and try to catch a south wind 
to blow them home Chey had to leave 
it behind them and set out for civi 
lization on foot It took them nearl\ 
two weeks to reach Ottawa, where 
people made a great fuss over them 
but remained as uninterested as ever 
in becoming aeronauts themselves. So 
did people in the rest of Canada, and 
it was another twenty years before any 
one else went ballooning across Can 
adian soil 

Once more the travelers were Ameri 
can. In 1879 Charles Grimley, of New 
York, a professional balloonist, went 
up from Montreal accompanied by a 
New York newspaper man name 
Creelman They hoped to get t 
New York, but instead they came down 
in a field outside the Quebec village 
of St. Jude, forty miles from Montreal 
in the wrong direction. A few weeks 
later the same balloon went up again 
from Montreal, again with Grimley in 
charge. The objective was Portland 
Maine, but the balloon landed at St 
Aime in Quebec after covering a mere 


seven miles more than it had done 


before This time Grimley had _ five 
passengers, all Montrealers he five 
appear to be the only Canadians on 


record, apart from barnstormers who 
went up at fairs and exhibitions to 
make parachute jumps or wing trot 
a trapeze with elegant daring, who ever 
took to the air in a balloon over their 
g the century and a 
quarter the Balloon Age lasted. In this 
period ballooning n Europe und =the 


native land durin 


United States passed through several 


stages \t first it had the power 
secccccccssceccccccesessccccccusccsecesescccees ippeal of sheer wonder at being abl 
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‘ While 
this was still a breath-taking novelty 
some men and a few women made a 
ireer of going up from fenced-off en 
closures and charging spectators a small 
usually the equivalent of about 


to get 


to rise from the ground at all. 


price 
thirty-five cents in our money 
n to watch. By the mid-1840s the 
novelty of ordinary balloon ascensions 
began to wear off and a touch of 
showmanship had to be added to keep 
the public paying. Balloonists dressed 
themselves in spangled tights and, after 
ascending, dropped from their balloons 
by parachute, waving nonchalantly to 
the crowds as they did so. By 1850 
even this spectacle was losing some of 
its attraction, and that year an aero 
naut named Poitevin ascended from the 
Paris Hippodrome on the back of a 
white pony called Blanche His wife 
ried to do the same thing on the back 
of a ‘bull, two years later in England 
but was forbidden by a court order 
The next stage, which actually began 
luring the period of novelty but long 
was the phase of scientific 
Mountaineers had always 
known that it gets colder as you climb 


utlasted it, 
experiment 
reach 


higher but balloonists could 


greater altitudes and some deliberately 
tried to see whether there was a point 
beyond which the temperature stopped 
dropping. ‘They found there wasn't 
it any rate not up to twenty thousand 
feet, which was the effective ceiling for 
early balloons In making this dis 
covery they almost died of the cold, 
n spite of the layers of woolen shawls 
they were wrapped in and the frequent 
tots of brandy they drank 

They found the air at such a height 
too thin to be breathed in comfort It 
wasn’t until the 1890s that it was 
realized the real trouble was lack of 
oxvgen In 1803 a pioneer balloonist 
named Robertson decided to see if birds 
suffered as peopie did from this thin 
ness of air, and took two pigeons up 
with him to what he claimed was an 
altitude of 23,526 feet- almost cer 
tainly an exaggeration by at least four 
thousand feet. He observed that the 
pigeons not only suffered but died 

He was about to enter this fact in 
his notebook when a man who was with 
him suddenly went mad and tried to 
jump out Robertson knocked his 
passenger out with a right hook to the 
jaw, laid him on the floor of the 
balloon’s basket beside the dead pig 
eons, and then recorded the attack of 
probable further side 
Robertson then 


madness as a 
effect of high altitude 
passed out himself from oxygen sta! 
vation, but recovered in time to open 
the escape valve and bring the balloon 
safely to earth 

Whether 


enjoyment or to see wh 


balloonists went up for 
tranquil 
could travel the farthest from the same 
Starting place, or come nearest to a 
given objective, or to play a fantastic 
game of hide-and-seek with pursuers on 
the ground, they took care to bring 
along good things to eat and drink 
When a young Italian named Vin 
cent Lunardi went up in 1784 for the 
first balloon ascension over England 
he had with him half a dozen bottles 
of wine, a sliced cold roast chicken and 
Unfortunately one of 
carried for ballast 


a green salad 
the sand bags he 
broke almost as soon as he was alr 
borne, and the sand got into the food 
ut it couldn’t get into the wine, and 
Lunardi drank himself happy. In spite 
of a faint befuddlement, during which 
he tangled in some ropes and mis 
managed the gas valve, his voyage was 
successful. In the words of a monu 
ment later put up at Standon in Hert 
fordshire, Lunardi, “‘mounting from the 
Artillery ‘Ground in London and tra 
versing the Regions of the Air for tw 
Hours and fifteen Minutes, on this Spot 
revisited the Earth a wondrous 
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Knterprise achieved by the Powers of 
Chemistry and the Fortitude of Man.’ 
nothing so impressive 
ibout the absolute beginning of the Age 


There was 


of the Balloon, which came in France 


on a winter evening in 1782 That 
was when the brothers Joseph and 
Etienne Montgolfier held a paper bag 
over the fire in their kitchen and found 
that the hot air that filled it made it 
float up to the ceiling The Mont 
golfiers -owned a paper mill in the 
southern French town of Annonay, neat 
Lyons, and there are two completely 
different legends about how they got 
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the idea of « xperimenting with the bag 

According to one it was from reading 
some studies of the properties of air 
which hac published by the 
English scientist Joseph Priestley. The 


been 
other legend, less plausible but more 
engaging, is that the brothers were 
sitting itn their favorite inn after work 
when they noticed something odd A 
which had 


chambermaid’s undershirt 
been washed and hung on a chair in 
front of the 
out as if the girl were still in it 
the heat of the 
rise beneath the chair 


fireplace to dry, swelled 
when 
flames made the air 
Etienne gave 








i low whistle ind rolled his eyes 
Joseph, who was five years older and 
took life more seriously at once dis 
covered the principle that led to th 
invention of the first balloon capable of 
carrying men into the air, according 
to this versior 

The brothers didn’t build this bal 
loon until they'd experimented with 
several small pilot models at Annonay 
When they found the models worked 
they went to Paris and built one big 
enough to lift a sheep duck and a 
rooster, which took off on September 


19, 178 ind came down safely after 
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a flight of two miles. This encouraged 
the Montgolfiers to go ahead with the 
man-carrying balloon Two months 
later it was ready. 

They built it in the garden of a 
Parisian town house, out of strips of 
lightweight canvas sewn together and 
varnished to make it airtight. The bag 
was forty-six feet around and measured 
sixty-six feet from top to bottom. Over 
the varnish they painted it buttercup 
yellow and decorated it with a design 
that featured four enormous medallions 
of the head of Louis XVI, then the 
reigning king of France Under the 
open mouth of the balloon they built 
i fire of straw, and during the first 
stage of the inflation it took between 
thirty and forty helpers to keep it from 
sagging down and catching fire; but 
when it was completely filled with hot 
air it tugged so hard at its mooring 
ropes they almost broke. 

Instead of the basket that later 
became universal for passenger-carry 
ing, the Montgolfiers attached a flat 
wooden platform with a shaky railing 
around it to the network of cords that 
enclosed the balloon like an outer bag 
Onto this platform, on the afternoon 
of November 21, 1783, stepped a 
youngish man named Pilatre de Rozier 
and the slightly older Marquis d’Ar- 
landes. The Montgolfiers, who pre- 
ferred to watch what happened from 
the ground, had picked these two out 
of a great many applicants. De Rozier, 
a handsome fellow who lived by his 
wits, was willing to risk his life for the 
sake of science and fame. The marquis, 
too rich and proud to care about be 
coming famous, simply wanted the 
thrill of an experience no human being 
had ever had before. 

De Rozier was in command, on the 
strength of his having gone up a week 
or so earlier when the balloon was tested 
in a captive ascent at the end of an 
eighty-foot rope. The marquis had 
the job of tending the fire of rags and 
straw soaked in pure alcohol, which was 
hung in a wire basket under the mouth 
of the balloon to provide fresh hot air 
as the original supply cooled. A quan- 
tity of alcohol-soaked fuel had been 
lashed to the platform, creating a fear- 
ful fire hazard but making it possible 
to replenish the blaze in the basket. 

When the ropes were cast off and 
the balloon went up it stayed in the 
air for twenty-five minutes. (The first 
airplane flight in history, made by Or- 
ville Wright at Kitty Hawk, N.C., in 
1903, lasted less than one minute.) De 
Rozier and the marquis covered five 
and a half miles and came down 
without incident in an open field be- 
hind the Luxembourg Gardens. The 
landing was officially witnessed by a 
group of VIPs that included the Ameri 
can ambassador, Benjamin Franklin. 
One of the other personages asked him 
in wat way balloons could possibly 
be useful, whereupon Franklin, who 
could seldom resist a sententious re- 
mark, said, “Sir, of what use is a 
newborn baby?” 

The world’s second passenger-carry 
ing balloon was also built in Paris in 
1783, by Prof. J. A. C. Charles, a 
scientist who used hydrogen to inflate 
it. The professor’s balloon went up 
ten days after the Montgolfier monster, 
on December 1. because hydrogen is 
lighter than even the hottest air, it did 
much better. After taking off from the 
vast courtyard of the Tuileries palace, 
to the sound of band music and the 
cheering of a crow! of a hundred 
thousand people, it stayed aloft for 
an hour and three quarters and trav- 
eled twenty-seven miles. When it 
landed, on the outskirts of the little 
town of Nesle, the professor and his 
passenger, a Monsieur Robert, were 
attacked by peasants armed with pitch- 
forks. The peasants were convinced, 
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until Prof. Charles talked them out of 
the conceit in the nick of time, that 
the two men were devils and the balloon 
a horror straight out of hell. 

This was virtually the standard fin- 
ish for pioneer balloon travelers who 
weren't fortunate enough to come down 
among ambassadors and the like. It 
was also only one of the risks the early 
balloonists had to run—unlike the early 
airplane pilots, who either crashed or 
didn’t and thus faced a single hazard to 
their lives. In ballooning, there was the 
chance that a leak of hydrogen might 
lead to an explosion, as it did in the 
world’s first fatal air accident, which 
happened near Boulogne, France, in the 
summer of 1785 By a grim stroke 
of irony the victim was Pilatre de 
Rozier 

There was the further chance that 
1 balloonist might be blown out to sea 
and drowned when he finally came 
down. A low-riding balloon might drag 
its basket through the branches of a 
tree or slam it against a wall and if 
it were being blown along quickly the 
passengers were likely to be killed. If 
a balloon wasn’t properly ballasted it 
might shoot suddenly up to such a 
height the balloonists died for lack of 
oxygen, as two men, J. E. Croce- 
Spinelli and H. T. Sivel, did in France 
in 1875. And if a gas leak didn’t cause 
an actual explosion it sometimes caused 
the balloon to burst into flames, with 
equally ghastly consequences 


For Hot Stew, Add Cold Water 


None of these dangers kept balloon 
ing from getting steadily more popular, 
and by the middle 1880s it was a 
glamorous sport in its own right. At 
the beginning of the sporting phase the 
chief excitement was to see how fast 
you could go—driven, cf course, by the 
wind. During that stage a balloon 
carrying two Frenchmen, Wilfred de 
Fonvielle and Gaston Tissandier, hit 
a clip of one hundred and twenty miles 
an hour, an all-time record. It was 
also fun to try to cover a great dis- 
tance, as Count de la Vaulx did in 
1900 when he went up from Paris 
and reached Korostyshev, Russia, 1,193 
miles away. Nébody else has ever 
traveled so far in a balloon. For that 
matter nobody ever traveled! that far in 
an airplane until Alcock and Brown 
flew almost two thousand miles across 
the Atlantic from Newfoundland to 
Ireland in 1919. 

By 1919 the Balloon Age was over, 
yet it hadn’t been gone long, and it 
had come to its fullest flowering only 
about ten years before. It was a rich 
man’s game, since a six-passenger bal- 
loon cost four thousand dollars; but 
there were a lot of rich men around. 
So many wealthy Americans were bal- 
loonists in the early 1900s that the 
catalogue of Abercrombie and Fitch, 
the New York firm of sports outfitters, 
advertised special canned food for eat- 
ing in balloons. The feature of it was 
that it made possible hot meals in the 
air with no risk of fire or explosion. 
Each can had a double bottom filled 
with quicklime, and to heat the con- 
tents you had only to make a small 
hole in the bottom and pour in a little 
water. The chemical reaction soon gave 
you piping-hot beef stew. Abercrombie 
and Fitch also advertised special cloth 
ing for balloonists, which differed from 
ordinary clothing by being lined with 
chamois skin and interlined with fleece. 

But it was in opulent Edwardian 
England, rather than in America, that 
ballooning was at its most elegant and 
most sporting. The Edwardian balloon- 
ists loved to test their skill. Some of 
them would do this by taking up their 
balloons from some central launching 
ground, usually the gasworks where 
the balloons had been inflated at great 
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cost (the average balloon held about 
eighty thousand cubic feet of gas), and 
try to reach some specific target. The 
only way of maneuvering was by rising 
or falling, by dropping ballast or releas 
ing gas, to take advantage of air cur 
rents, and the game was won by the 
balloonist who came closest to the 
mark. 

Another Edwardian ballooning sport 
was a kind of hare-and-hounds chase 
A balloonist was the hare and motor 
ists were the hounds. A number of 
cars would gather where the balloon 
was to go up. As soon as it was high 
enough for the motorists to guess which 
way it was heading, they all took off 
after it In these affairs the winner 
was the one who got his car nearest 
to the point where the balloon touched 
the ground 

More popular even than these games 
were ascensions of parties of four or 
six people, simply to relish the quiet 
of the air and admire the scenery below. 
Only the most determinedly outdoors 
types wore anything like special clothes 
for the trip, and even they went no 
further than the tweeds and caps that 
were the accepted costume for grouse 
shooting or deer stalking. As a rule 
the pleasure balloonists dressed as they 
would have done for a garden party 

the gentlemen in frock coats, white 
waistcoats and silk toppers, the ladies 
tightly corseted in the then fashionable 
S-shape, wearing silk gowns and im 
mense ornate hats fastened to their 
abundant hairdos. 

So clad, they got into the basket by 
means of a little stepladder, received 
a hamper of food and wine from their 
host’s manservant, and rose gracefully 
into the air. The food could be almost 
anything, although veal-and-ham pies 
and cold roast chicken were favored, 
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The balloon was falling out of control. 


Twenty yards more 


but there one restriction on the 
hoice of wine. It wasn’t advisable to 
have champagne, an otherwise ideal 
drink for upper-class aeronauts but 

ven to foaming uncontrollably when 
the bottles were opened in the low air 
pressure of high altitudes. 

John Haddock and John LaMoun- 
tain had set out for a somewhat similar 
1irborne picnic when they involuntarily 
hecame the first men to travel over 
Canada by air. But the first ascension 

ide from Canadian soil wasn’t by any 

eans for pleasure. The purpose was 
test a balloon built by two Mont- 
ealers named Charles Page and Rich 
rd Cowan, and to try to reach New 
York in it. 
Page and Cowan didn’t know enough 
bout ballooning to make the experi 
ent themselves, so they arranged with 
harles Grimley, an American profes 
onal balloonist, to from New 
York and take charge of the balloon 
‘rimley brought with him a man 
imed Creelman, a reporter for the 
New York Herald, and the two of them 

ok the balloon up on June 21, 1879 

Creelman wired his story to the Herald 


was 


come 


from St. Hyacinthe, about forty miles 
ist of Montreal, the morning after 
they landed 


He began with a fine touch of the 
dramatic: “The flight of the balloon 
Canada after leaving Montreal yester 


day was a short but terrible one, and 
perhaps no other ascension has been 
iccompanied by more startling inci 


It started from the Shamrock 
after into 
outset 


dents.’ 
Lacrosse Grounds, 
the very 
lluminating gas they used was so low 
didn’t 
they 


running 
trouble at because the 
much 


had. 


grade it give them as 


buoyancy as should have 


‘‘We Have No Anchor!”’ 
Nothing much happened for the first 


The balloon began 
barely 


iarter of an hour 


hovering over the city mov 
then was caught in a southeasterly 
vind and sailed off across the country 
side south of the St. Creel 
in was struck by the absolute silence 


Lawrence 


the upper air (they had risen to 
bout three quarters of a mile) and was 
bout to say so when Grimley cried 


We have no anc hor!” 


serious 


My God! 
Creelman didn’t 
ess of this until Grimley explained it 
They had only three 
wouldn't be possible to 


realize the 
» hin bags ol 
ballast, 
keep lightening the balloon as often as 


so it 


started to lose 


In 


ight be necessary if it 
huoyancy, which seemed probable. 
that case there was a risk of the basket 
being dragged through trees or smashed 
igainst a fence, since without an anc hor 
to throw overboard and hook into the 
ground there was no way of checking 
the balloon’s onward rush. 

Soon after Grimley had the 
iorrifying discovery the balloon began 
and round like a wheel 

this meant they 
starting to fall or higher, 
but that they’d have to wait and see 
vhich it was. After what Grimley had 
told him about dragging, Creelman in 
is ignorance hoped they were going 
to rise, not knowing that there could 
the 


too 


made 


round 


said 


t , 
l« r 
) Oo 


Grimley were 


ither rise 


least serious 


He 


be danger, or at 
that 
long finding out. 
A faw 
to a fieight of two the 
had dropped to 
point. If they kept on rising 
too numbed with cold to be 


discomfort, in wasn't 


they were 


miles 


minutes later up 
and 


temperature almost 
freezing 

they'd be 
ible to work the valve for releasing gas 
when they wanted to come down. But 
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and they would die 


just before this danger became acute 
they were faced suddenly with another 

The balloon began to fall rapidly 
Grimley threw out two of the three 
sand bags in an attempt to check the 
descent This wasn’t very effective 
They continued to fall almost as fast 
as ever, and they were falling toward 
rough and wooded country. Grimley 
dropped the last sand bag. And still 
they fell, until they were low the 
drag line touching the 
ground in a clearing. Creelman wrote 

“ "Drop the line,” commanded Grim 
ley . I did as directed, and as 
were dragged over fences, ditches and 
furrows I grasped stones and earth to 
Over the clearing we 
and 


8O 


was almost 


we 


serve as ballast 
went, smashing 
rocks. Finally the gas began to pour 
from the bag in heavy volume, and the 
immense canvas runaway stopped. And 
it was lucky for us that it did 
feet from seven-foot 
to have struck which meant death for 
both of us—and had we bridged that 
danger we could not have escaped the 
forest, only twenty 
3y then it was ten o’clock at 
dark The two men 
out of the basket 
began valving the rest of the 
it and 


against stumps 


as ten 


us Was a fence, 


yards distant 

night 
and very got 
thankfully 
Grimley 
gas from the balloon to collapse 


and 


so keep it from blowing into the trees 


and being torn to shreds. Creelman 
mn the opposite side of the balloon whil 
this going on, talked about the 
flight to Grimley. Suddenly he realized 
he wasn’t getting any reply 


was 


Grimley 


had been almost asphyxiated by the 
escaping gas 
Creelman thought at first he was 


dead, but rubbed his wrists and slapped 
his face. It worked, and a few minutes 
later Grimley got groggily to his feet 
They set out to find the farmhouse they 
reasoned couldn’t be far from the clear 


ing They found it, two miles away 
"We knocked, and soon a stir was 
made inside,’’ Creelman wrote Let 
us in. We want water,’ I said The 
answer came surlily, ‘Je ne comprer 
pas. ‘We are strangers,’ | said, and 
this seemed to rouse the man 
After lighting a lamp and getting his 
shotgun from a distant corner, he 


opened the door and scanned us sus 


pl iously 


They eventually inaged to make 
him understand they weren’t robbers 
and he let them in After an uneasy 


night’s sleep on the floor of the parlor, 
they had a breakfast of rye bread and 
fried fat pork 
violently 


which made poor Grin 
Si¢ k 
along an 
I he 


Canadian soil was over 


ley ind were driven ten 
miles ippalling road to St 
Hyacinthe first balloon ascension 
made fron 


Except for one other, made six weeks 
later in the balloon by Grimley 
Page, Cowan Montreal re 
porters (it the 
first but far less exciting), that was the 


end of ballooning in Canada for sport 


same 
and three 


was almost as short as 


or travel. Stunt men went up from 
fairgrounds across the country from 
the early 1890s until the early 1920s, 


to make parachute jumps or do acro 
batics a thousand feet above the crowd 


Then they too faded out Nobody 
seemed to care about balloons any 
more—in Canada or anywhere else 
Nobody, that is, except children 
When the first interplanetary rocket 
flight is made and grownups have at 
last succeeded in going from the earth 
to the moon, children will still love 
bright little toy balloons In their 
superior wisdom, the very young can 


be counted on to kee p the Balloon Age 


alive. ¥* 
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| The Fairy Tale 
| Romance of the 
Canadian Shield 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
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land, because the Shield laid a 
thousand miles of stony wilderness 
between settled Ontari ind the 
vestern plains, the very idea of a Can 


idian nation struck r 


any a prudent 
ina i foolish defiance of common 
ense. Yet in this twentieth century it 
the Shield, more than all the rest of 
1 


the land put together, that has trans 


figured Canada from a primitive agr 


ural to a modern industrial econo 


When we speak of Canada as a vast 
easure chest of industrial raw ma 
erials we are speaking of the Canadian 

Shield-—that is where we get ninety 
five percent of our copper, eighty-four 
percent of our iron, and all of our nickel 
cobalt, platinum, titanium and ur 


niu! Of uranium, the fuel of atomi 


power, the Shield is the second largest 
source in the world 

Pulp and paper earn. more dollars 
or Canada even than wheat a billion 
ind a quarter altogether, five percent 


of the gross national product Three 
quarters of it comes from the forests 
of the Canadian Shield 

Canada has more fresh water thar 
the rest of the world put together, and 
thus more hydro-electric power, poten 
tial and developed. Most of the wate; 
ind potential power lie within the two 
nillion square miles of the Shield 

This is new wealth, all of it Su 
W ilfrid Laurier may h ive bee n boasting 
when he made his well-quoted remark 
ibout the twentieth century belonging 
to Canada, but he would have been 
ht if he had put it the 
other way round 





indisputably 
I Canada certainly 
belongs to the twentieth century. Only 
in the last fifty-odd years have men 
known how to unlock the treasure 
house of the Canadian Shield 

According to the fairy tales that 
thousands of Canadian children will be 
reading this Christmas the hero o 


heroine who wins the treasure is the one 
who cared for the scorned and the 
rejected——Beauty must love the Beast 
without knowing that the Beast is 
really a prince. In the same way, the 
treasures of the Shield have been won 
n the end because a certain kind of 
in, the kind of man who made 
Canada, has always felt drawn to this 
harsh grey land 
It seems 21 new country—virgin 
country to the men who love t 
Mankind has made little imprint upon 
t, civilization almost none Until 
ierial photography came into its own 
ifter World War II less than half of it 
had ever been mapped. To this day it 
s still not thoroughly explored. Almost 
inywhere on its rough face, even fifty 
miles or less fron the capital of 
Canada, it is easy to fancy yourself 
ilone in both.space and time, discover 
ng new ground 

And yet this is really the oldest 
country in the world, older than life 
tself by a billion years or more Its 
ock is called Precambrian because 
vas already there when the Cambrian 
Ne five hundred million years ago 
submerged most of North Ameri 
ind a lot more of the world’s dry land 

Most of that rock is the original crust 
that formed when the earth first 
cooled Parts of it erratic patches 
that look on a geological map like 
water ‘spilled on an oily surface—arée 
very ancient sediments, laid down 
perhaps by seas so old as to be name 
less and uncharted, perhaps by the 
erosion of mountains under aeons of 


42 


rain. These siits long since compat ted 
into hard rock by the pressures of a 
shrinking earth, are called greenstones 
It is in and around the greenstone 
deposits that metallic ores are found 

The metals that have put the Shield 
into the news boiled up from the 
1 the 


crust Because the weight of green 





earth’s core through fissures 1 


stone sediments put an extra pressure 
on the original granite, the crust 
weakest in those areas weak enough 
to yield passage to the turbulent gase 
ind molten liquids that cooled into 
iron and copper, cobalt and silver and 
gold 


[he same thing happened elsewhere 


in the world n other Precambrian 
rock But other Precambrian rock is 
buried miles deep beneath younger 


strata of rock and soil, the silts of later 


seas hese oceans poured n when the 
land sank, sometimes inch by inch 
during millions of years, sometimes 
suddenly in the violent geological 
“storms” that built young mountains 
like the Alps the Rockies and the 
Himalayas In either case the land 
sank because it buckled or sagged or 


folded under the terrible pressures of 


cooling shrinkin lobe 


The Land That Held Fast 


Precambrian shields, of which the 
Canadian is only one ire the tougl 
parts of earth that did not buckle 
Some regions sagged a bit, like the 
iron-bearing “‘Labrador Trough’”’ which 
now is level with the rest of the penin 
sula but once was low enough to let in 
the sea Some were up ended into 
mountains like the Torngats of Labra 
dor, once Alp-high but now eroded 
down to a mere six thousand feet. But 
in the main the shields held firm while 
frailer rock crumpled around their 
<dges Of all the world’s regions the 
Precambrian shields have changed the 
least in their long geological history 


and among Precambrian shields the 


Canadian has probably changed least 
of all 
Today we know it as a vast rollins 


plateau that begins in the northeast 
it Baffin Island, takes in the whol 
Labrador Peninsula from Hudson Bay 
to the Atlantic, runs south to the valley 
of the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa 
west along the north shore of Lakes 
Huron and Superior, down into no: 
thern Minnesota and then up again t 
Lake W nnipeg ind northwest ilong 
the line of Athabaska, Great Sla 

and Great Bear Lakes to the Arctic 
coast once more. In shape it must once 
have been a circle but it sagged enoug! 
in the middle to let in Hudson Bay 
now it is a lopsided horseshoe on whos« 
nner edge the receding waters of 
Hudson Bay have left a strip of il 
luvial lowland. At its broadest, in the 


iddle of the Labrador Peninsula, the 
Shield is a thousand miles wide it it 
narrowest it is a hundred miles fron 


Lake Superior to the narshy flat 
1round James Bay 

This land has not changed in the 
thirty thousand years, more or less 
since the fourth and last Great Glacie 
receded and life returned to the no 
thern quarter of the Western Hen 
sphere What Canada may have looked 
like a million years ago, when the Ice 
Ages began, is a matter of speculation 
for geologists. It is not speculation but 


clear inference that the Canadi: 


in 
Shield, since it emerged from the ice 
cap in the days of the mammoth and 
the saber-toothed tiger has looked 
very much as it looks today 

Still plain to be seen on many 
granite surtace 1s the scar of the glacie 
which scoured off the topsoil ind swept 


t into the lowl I 


inds to south and west 
The bolders the glacier carried, the 
gravel it churned into fine smoot! 
pebbles, still lie where the.melting ice 
dropped them. ‘The Shield is somewhat 
higher now than it was when the huge 
weight of the icecap pressed it down 
uncient high-water marks can be d 
cerned several hundred feet iDove 
present sea level—-but its contour and 
its shape are ilmost certainly the same 
We can still see today exactly wh 
it looked like to the men in the little 
ships from Gree nland and St. Malo 
to the wild coureurs r ” who fled 
from the godly settlements ilong the 
St. Lawrence. Man may have subdued 
the Shield at last but he hasn’t been 


able to ¢ hange it much 





On its eastern e the mountains of 


Labrador rise sheer from the sea to 
three thousand feet; in the northeastern 
corner, a few miles inland, they reach 
six thousand, the highest point in the 
whole two million square miles. A little 
farther. south the Hamilton River 
tumbles off the Shield into the deep 


cleft of its own canyon in a clear fall 


of more than three hundred feet, a 
stream almost as big as the Ottawa 
falling fron twice the height of 
Niagara. Grand Falls are still as they 


were when the Hudson’s Bay Ce 
factor John McLean came down fron 
Fort Chimo in 1838, the first white 
man to look upon then Indians of 
upland ind lowland tribes each have 
heir own myth to scare them away 


rom the awesome sight, but the roar o 
t can be heard for ten miles around 
Another such cleft in the Shield 


m of the Saguenay 





Cape Eternity is one granite cliff fr 

thirteen hundred feet above the wate! 
to eight hundred feet below it. Like the 
fiords of Labrador, the Saguenay River 
is deeper than the neighboring sea 
botton These clefts were eroded age 
before the icecap’s weight depressed th« 


Shield, when the northeastern penir 


sula of North Ameri was six hundred 
feet higher than it is now It is 
snapping back to its old height it 


ite of several inches every centur\ 
More iccessible and almost equally 
triking is the edge of the Shield as it 
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Even Indians knew the Shield’s riches 
but only science could solve its riddle 


ypears a few miles upriver from 
A brow of bald granite rises 
eight hundred feet from the flat al 
al plain of the Ottawa Valley to a 
ugh plateau of bare rock and thin 
sh. The soil of half-decayed humus 
is burned off in a forest fire fifty 


ears ago, and the second growth is still 


irse You can walk for miles here by 
)mpass and contour map, and need no 
ith 
Che air is five to ten degrees cooler 
han it is on the Ottawa River, and 
is a tang of pine in it. The water in 
he small rapid streams is clean and 
id and its faint taste of dead leaves 
as pleasant as the smell of distant 
»%ke. Anyone who walks quietly will 
deer. In the shallow valleys every 
ook is backed up into swampy ponds 
beaver dams. You are half an hour’s 
ve from Parliament Hill, but you’re 
the kind 
vithout 
orth to Hudson Bay 
lo the settler it is terrible country 


»f country that stretches 


much change ill the way 


; many found out in our grandfathers 


me Often, walking through the 
leeper woods beyond the range of the 
ld forest fire, you come upon apple 


es growing wild. These are the only 
viving trace of a farm someone 
cleared in the seventies or eighties 
every stick of house and barn has 
Only the most foolhardy of 
farm 


nished. 


imigrants would have tried t 





land in the first place. 


Everyone Went Broke 


But though most Canadians now 


know better than to plant cash crops 
en it, they have never been able to 
stay away from the Shield. By 1660, 
twenty years before La Salle paddled to 
the Mississippi, a Jesuit and a Quebex 

eur had gone all the way up the 
over the height of land and 
Hudson Bay 
seldom been a year since when some 


Saguenay 
down te [here has 
body hasn’t gone over this or the other 
inoe routes to the north 
At first they used to say they were 
fter beaver For the last hundred 
ears the excuse has been the search 
etals—-the useless ones that men 
ill precious, and the precious ones 
illed base 
Until lately, made 


neither excuse 


uch e onomiic sense Even in the 
early .days this wasn’t the best fur 
ountry hur be iring animals throve on 
the edge of the Shi ld, from the Ot 
iW Valley to the Athabaska country 
nd the Hudson Bay lowlands, rather 
As for metals 


en knew they were there all right, but 


than on the Shield itself 


for two and a half centuries everyone 
went broke who tried to get them out 

Long before the white man came the 
Indians knew of the copper in the rocks 
Chere are ancient pits, thirty-five feet 
deep, around Thunder Bay at the west 
end of Lake Superior, near which bits 
of old tools have been found revealing 
how the pits were worked The natives 
vould build fires to heat the copper 
bearing rock face, then shatter it by 
pouring on cold water, finally pull out 
the fragments and pulverize them with 
reat stone hammers made of lake 
snore bolders 

Jesuit missionaries heard about the 
copper of Lake Superior as early as 
1636, but the fur traders of the Franch 
regime were not interested in mining 
Alexander Henry 
Englist 


Che English were 
the Elder, one of the first 


speaking fur traders to invade the 
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northwest after the French defeat, had 
the backing of the Duke of Gloucester 
n a project to mine copper on the 
north shore of Lake Superior Henr\ 
found ore all right, and dug a shaft 
thirty feet deep He also built a si 
ton sloop to carry the ore from Mich 
picoten Harbor to Sault Ste. Mari 
where apparently he thought it might 
be smelted But the scheme failed 
ind, in spite of its distinguished pat 
first Canadian mining 
company went bankrupt 

All the other metals of the Shield 
including gold have the same k nd of 
early history It was the end of the 


ronage the 


nineteenth century before metallurgists 
knew how to separate, che iply ind 
easily, the complex ores of the Shield 
This is the reason for the long lag 
between discovery and development of 
Canada’s hard-rock mineral resources 
It is also one reason why so few of the 
actual discoverers made fortunes by 
their finds 
CPR 
right through the lode 
it Sud 


Legend makes it sound easy 
navvies cuttings 
of copper, nickel and platinun 
bury, the richest mineral deposit in the 
world blac ks th Fred La Rose throw 
ing a hammer at a fox near Cobalt and 
scraping bare a patch of pure silver 
Harry Preston falling down a slope of 
Porcupine Lake ind 
raping off the moss to ex pose the 


moss rock near 


glittering quartz of Dome gold miné 
[here was more to all these stories than 
legend bothers to tell 

It was 1883 when the CPR reached 
Sudbury on its way west £ 
William Van Horne’s 
presidential private car was on a siding 
near the end of steel Sir William's 


One svrir 


evening Su 


young secretary, Thomas Tait went 
for a stroll up the new cut ahead of the 
tracklayers 
glistening fragments of stone. He took 
them back to the private car, left then 


on a window sill and forgot then \ 


ind his eye was caught by 


week later the porter found them thers 
ind took them to Sir William Van 
Horne’s Montreal office where Sir 
William left them lying on his desk for 
months it was railway 
builder, S. J. Ritchie, paying a casual 


call on the 


inother 


president of the CPR, who 
noticed the cits of rock and asked if he 
might take them away. He had then is 
sayed and then quietly, without saying 
inything to his host Van Horne, he 
staked mining claims at the spot where 
Tom Tajt had found the glistening 


igments 

But even when these facts were 
known they didn’t create much stir 
After Ritchie had staked his claims 
ifter other CPR workers had found and 
staked other patches of ore, land in the 
Sudbury area could still be bought fer a 
dollar an acre. This was not as stupid 
1 price as it seems, for the useful copper 
in the Sudbury ore was mixed with 
worthless white metal called t kel 
Nearly twenty 

before Col R M 


i simple way of separating nickel fron 


more years went by 


Thomson discovered 


copper, and it was still longer before the 
value of nickel itself was known 

Fred La Rose and the other railway 
builders who found silver at Cobalt in 


1903 were lucky enough to hit it at the 


right time Chey were layin the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, which made t possible to 


move machinery in and the silver out 
Cobalt became i right 
iway What the Cobalt legend omits 
s that a timber cruiser, E. D. Wright 


of Ottawa, had found the same silver 


town 


poon 


lode fifty vears before when his calked 
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A little giant bared the secrets of the 
Shield and the world discovered its age 


boots du into the sott ore He Kept 


his samples twenty years before he got 
iround to having them assaved but 
even that wasn’t long enough the 
company that tried to exploit his find 


went broke 


W he n gold was discovered it 
Yellowknife on Great Slave Lake in the 
1930s, it started a boom When the 
same old was found in 1898 by 
prospector who had failed nthe 
Klondike nobody paid the sl rhte st 
attention. It was found again twenty 


years late! just at the close ol World 
War I: this “discoverer” is said to have 
died of 


ronto financiers weren t 


broken heart because To 


nterested 


in his find. Eight more years went by 
and Yellowknife was discovered 
again, this time by a man who raised 


money enough to sink a shaft on an 
island near the present townsite But 
this pronee! was drowned ind nis 
barge-load of machinery lost in the 
rapids of the Athabaska River. Yellow 
knife’s boom had to wait for the iir 
vlane, first used in a northern mining 


venture about 1930 
Eccentrics Found the Needles 


Sandy Mclntyre, the eccentric iras 
cible Scot who gave his name to the 
fabulously rich McIntyre - Porcupine 
gold mine, is probably the most famous 
prospector-martyr. He got only a few 
thousand dollars for the claims he 
staked and died broke after living on 
the charity of mining men for some 
years But the fact is that Sandy 
McIntyre’s own claims never did prove 
to be very valuable he rich strikes 
were made in adjoining claims staked 
later ind the shoestring syndicate 
that bought out McIntyre spent its 
of bank 


first years on the thin edg 
ruptey [he irst gold b 


smelted fro MelIntvre ore had to be 








The founder ind patron saint of the 
Geological Survey was a wiry littl 
Scot named William Logan—Sir Wil 
lian is Queen Victoria dubbed hin 
ifter listening to him expound the 


Canadian exhibit of minerals at the 
Paris Exposition of 1855 The name 


Logan is to geology what Osler and 


Banting are to medicine Among the 
seologists of the world he was a con 
siderable figure n Canada he was 

giant who stood alone for most of h 
own lifetime. Canada has the greatest 


é xposed surface of Precambrian rock ir 
the world, and Logan knew more about 
it than any other man living All rea 
scientific knowledge of the Canadiar 
north began with hin 

Logan was a man of independent 
neans and this was just as well. In the 


two years after he founded it in 184 


the Geological Survey cost eight 
hundred pounds out oft Logan's owr 


pocket_as well as the fifteen hundred 


pounds voted for the purpose by the 


legislature of tne United Province of 
Canada Nevertheles Logan lived 


worked and stored ill his specimen 


bare single roor 


ind equipment n 
n Montreal, sleeping there on a folding 
cot in the same bedroll he « arried o1 


ne He 


dressed like.an absent-minded tramy 


field trips in he summe! 


not because he was affected but because 
he really never thought of anything but 
his work It was a good thing for some 
poor girl that he never married By 
the time he died in 1875 he had sur 
veyed the whole of southeastern Can 
ida and the southern edge of the Shield, 
ind his studies of the Precambrian 
structure had established that the 
world is some aeons older than was 
supposed 

Logan chose worthy successors. Un 
der the stiff strict Englishman Alfred 
Selwyn and the astonishingly hardy 


ttle hunchback George M. Dawson 

















rushed to the bank while it was still the survey was extended from ¢ 
hot, to meet an overdue and impatient vest coast and no to coast 
pavroll Dawson was the man who gave his 
All these men and dozens ore like name to ihe Yukon’'s boo tow? 
é struck the earliest possible Dawson Cit It was while he a 
oment for success, just at the begin rected the Geologi Survey that the 
ning of -Canada century.’ Che fact [vrrell brothers, J. B. and J. W de 
that they could succeed at all was the first modern crossing of the nortl 
result of many decades of work by western Shield [he traveled 
oddly assorted en tnan a century ifter Samue Hearne 
Some were men who never saw the the Hudson’s Bay Co in who crossed 
he) | eld K tne young scott sh chet! st iré tine mth of the ( nurcn il R 
McArthur and Forest who discovered o the outl the Coppse ¢ , 
n IS87 that potassiun or sodiu put the reils had 7 hing bu 
cyanide would dissolve gold out of ore Hearne’s notes t ride the Nobod 
Without that discovery the rich strikes else d been there in hundred 1 
Porcupine and Dome and Kirkland twep'y years 
Lake would have been virtually woril B ) , hes tte | . 
less But mostly these precursors were plorers ne man who learned ne 
the strange fellows who loved the about the Canadian Shield nd whos 
Chere were visionaries like (¢ ( ing today, was a great hulking fellow 
Farr 1 onetime Hudson’s Bay Co named Albert Peter Low He bex 
factor and for years an MP for the director of the Geological Survey f 
lemiskaming area. He thought a great 
farming country Was going to waste in 
the clay belt, the Shield’s one patch of 
able land, once the floor of a glacial CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS ? | 
ike in northern Ontari After years 
f preaching. he finally badgered thx Be sure to notify us at least six 
Ontario government into building weeks in advance otherwise 
iilway to it This was the Temiska you will likely miss copies. Give 
ing and Northern Ontario, the line us both old and new addresses 
that nade Cobalt and the Ontario gold- — attach one of your present 
fields worth working address labels if convenient. 
Above all there were the dedicated . 7 
eccentrics who staffed the Geological Write to: 
Survey of Canada Without their re 
ports over the past hundred-odd vears Manager, Subscription De partment, 
ill the prospectors on tne Shield would MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
still be looking for needles in a vast 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Ontario 
haystack. 
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couple of years before he retired he knew the relat onship between co 
but his great work was done as a balt bloo: ind silver In the spr 
simple field geologist on monumental of 1930 he and a partner flew to Great 
rips by winter and summer in the Bear Lake before the ice was t, and 2 3 ¥ 
north set off on snowshoes to find a n the $ j ; 
Low’s travels in the Labrador Penin ock face Bell had described : 3 
sula were is thrilling as any of the LaBine was looking for silver He , 7o 
eventeenth century. In fact they were found pitchblende, the ore of rad 
the same He used the same means ind uraniun In 1900 neither would 
{f transport covered the same kind of } e been o nv se fr \ ] Th L - £ f J b d Ali 
round in the same kind of climate Curie’s work was still to be d -" Ever e ove-son ° TS Se —_ 
et the same kind of wild primitive n 1930 it was on the lium that 
»ple And he himself was the same r valuabl , um w erel : 
nd of man ngredient In cer n type crockel 
Once in the 1880s he was sent north But it w the uranium strike whicl 
Lake St. John with yint federal hen another dozer va ional ar Iu | ov of nin 
ncial expedition. The Quebec half wie Canade ome of thu leecaies Gini eml I 
the expedition was led by a man ers n World War II and in the United ‘ ‘ pl tA c : I 
ed Bignell They re iched wintel! N tions Dy : Bann , nA . 
ieee iain Giieaniacied aaa Modis 2 Seg aller Death of the ¢ t Juml ] hen hale 
Christmas, after making thi t ter now, in doll s treated ecre 7” — - ; 
lays journey on snowshoe In Janu but the best guess« t it at ab 7 ; 
in argument developed betweer one hundred o1 by rl 
Low and Bignell as to how thir ew Uranium City in northern S @ 
yuld be done and who was in chargé tchewan, the big investment ‘ * 
Low put on his snowshoes and set Blind River, Ont., and Lake Athabas} J 
for Ottawa to get he itter of re proof enough that it’s 1I0r ne t f 























thority cleared uy He t there tu ‘ Uran the 
ly I March W ted thre veeks f f the to ‘ ine ind ¢ nad 
QO A nd Quebec to make up then iranium to burn : : " — 
n got full authority on Marcl It too comes f he Shiel . wi 
command the whole expeditio nd do otl etals and é rtl I : :' 
et off for Lake Mistassini the next day titaniu nd thiu ind columbiu bad ° . . . M 
He arrived before the end of Apr ’ tantalu tuff of the new ] that LONGO! ¥ 
od time to begin the summ« ( e only now beer nted. Mor u 
yns nd still re reasons wl he ( , DO : 
[1 continuous two-ye expedition dian Shield had t A t for *“¢ nad . KIT t - 
luring 1893-94 Low traveled fift omtere”? tala aa % ng (the sor d 
idred miles—three thousand , ill use ; — 
cance. = thousand by chin and “ar a sii tl! t ( A Cheer for Uncle Charley 
yusand on foot, and the ré nin ecent harvest In the hevd f un wits CPORU é é 
1undred by dogs led lumbering 1 hundred ve awe thes e| ; ; / 
t was on that trip that he w and scrubby little spruces were hardl : ry ; _ s ' 
correctly ippra sed the ron ore de rth cuttin not when the 1oOb!{« : ‘ . : ‘ J ’ iH 
osits of central Labrador He took white pine was still limitless re m A ™ ; ait , . ! ! 
samples in which the content of met urce The growth of the odern R A Vie ate i i \ 
‘ on ran as higl s fifty-four per newspaper and its insatiable demand —-" that Canadiar ! ) 
ent He noted that S od ot to newsprint brought th Shield P 
wecurrence was like the enor is ore forest nto ts > } Ii now +} e | © ed ! 
beds of Michigan and Wisconsin "The iinstay of Canada’s largest single in vinict : ; ' How to Buffalo an Editor 
imount of ore in sight,’ he reported dustry, both employer and dollar earne1 i remember hearing reg : os | M I 
ust be reckoned by hundreds of jut the Shield’s forests are unlikely ng Engiand — ae , es S ‘ Med eH i 
llions of tons, certainly an almost in ever to produce more wealth than they ” ’ rM : 
exhaustible supply of high-grade ore.” ire earning now They'll do well t that VW i! I 
[hese deposits, Low remarked so row fast enough to keep up the present nd ‘ aa ; : ; : } 
erly may at some future time be « rate of exploitation, for in the more s . “s , : ( vi i 
nomic importance northerly parts of the Shield growtt id <i pi ahpoennas ; | 
; dificult and slow Cc sell once cut : , 2 , oe i} 
T ) eT ) ) 
({n Old Report Held the Key down a spruce on the shore of Great a ae ee cals an al ( O \ ’ 
Bear Lake t was only about a foot tee of those a ee Oxf [ Pre H 
Another observation that turned out n diameter but it had growth rings aoe ‘ ; ’ : 
he of economik portance it for two hundred and eighty vears of life | W\ () ' ri 
ure time was made in 1900 by a geolo Nor will any discoveries of agricul 
t named James M« Intosh Bell Bell tural science no itter how itopian + ‘ W 
vas surveying Great Bear ce with ever make good farming country of the Buf | | 
young assistant, Charlie Camsell Canadian Shield The new wealth is 
the same Charles Camsell who re n the rocks, in the patches of green } ' 
ently retired after nearly thirty years stone that dot the geological ips i ‘ 
is deputy minister of nes and natural little ore thickly with each year } 1 attacl J ; 
esources In Bell’s report was thi patient surveyl And t s good “— : at ‘lad ' \, , : ¥,' t 
sentence news in more ways than the iterial ‘ where ! fir | 
In the greenstones east of MeTa s!I No matte! how retully it I Coy Owen Sound, Or ‘ ( r I 
say occur numerous interrupted string searched, we know the Shield ost! em i. worked ( i NA ¥ 
»f calespar containing chalcopyrité grey tombstone rock not even fine -k at K eae van and M ( 
nd the steep rocky shores which hers enough for tombstones, in competitior : I i \ | 
yresent themselves to the lake are often wit the better Swedish nd Nor : “Ty P " a ' ‘ j 1 P , 
stained with cobalt blue and copper wegian granite. No matter how many pou He ke} Ae . sie : | id n we i } P 
reen.’* rich mines may be brought i here and ' tel aa © . ‘p 7 . I ‘ ‘ ny , r ; 
Thirty years later Gilbert LaBine, there on its two million square le LOS — .. ye - ze d ot} n pI , 
browsing through old Geological Sur we know the Shield will ways be “ r ; ao es abe plates +: tior P | ' he D 
ey reports as good prospectors d n ostly ¢ pty rs a “ k . . Kir ‘ P hye \ ff j 
the wintertime, ran across this sentence This too is important to Canad a WW re : —_ Re r r 
nad ide up his mind He’d been ore important In some people 8 eyes y ’ ° r : uy - . i j ‘ " 
north of Great Bear Lake the pre than the wealth itself nOr acchies ‘ the , ti 1} 
tr 1 t wa oniy nine I Dp 
ous summer, looking for the copper! One of the things that ke tl = rh i i 
} had prompted Samuel Hearne’s country what it is, a little different canes a ” ' nmer } 
trek cross the northwest in 1772 from all other countries however s = om . , I cl i 
LaBin er but couldn’t lar and however friendly, is the f : ' \ } 
e€ n of getting it to ind the awareness of the fact that t! Topsy Bit Off More | { 
irket though, he had wilderness is not far away Howeve he hotogr - ‘ i Ge 
passed ove! ivish Bay and his eye urban we become, however soft and nd Fk their } ha aed ak 1 
id been « by the spot of color nd civilized, we still have the cleansing taken in August of 1894 (Ir ‘ pul } 1) } ( 
just where and Camsell had wild within a hundred mile ore Confidence No ] | Car phe De f ‘ 
camped three de« les before Bell less It’s pleasant to know that never sat with the \f f it 
report confirmed the hope he h id con natter how much richer and strongs the yungest was I 7 
ceived then we may grow. Canada will still be the hgure n the back row I ) | FR? 5 
LaBine came from Cobalt, Ont., and same kind of country. * even when quite a go ) * 
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Krieghoff experts For explanation see story helow. 
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The Perils of Painting, or Forgers’ Folly 


HILE tracking down information 

on Cornelius Krieghoff for the 
special Christmas album in this issue 
we learned that it is just fifty vears 
since a young Montreal art deale 
named William Watson sold his first 
Krieghoff painting to Col. Angus Hoop 
er, founder of the Dow Brewery 
Watson asked, and got, three hundred 
ind fifty dollars for the painting, a 
landscape. But he was almost imme 
diately beset by conscience and con- 
fessed to his father that he had per- 
petrated a neat bit of robbery 

Don’t worry,”’ said Watson senior, 
“t’ll be worth that some day 
Watson says that he never really 
believed Krieghoff would become so 
popular with Canadians “Twenty 
years ago I wouldn’t have dreamed 
you could sell a Krieghoff to someone 
from Winnipeg.”’ For many years 
Watson has been trying to get enough 
Krieghoffs together for an exhibition 
but he finds he just can’t keep them 
iround long enough About fifteen 
years ago, by hiding them from cus 
tomers, he did actually manage to 
ie. Then 


one hot afternoon, before he had had 





ollect twenty-seven at one tin 


time to arrange his show, a Montreal 
ustomer came in and bought seven 
it once, to dress the walls of his new 
office 


Krieghoff forgeries have become more 


or on, Watson says, and that’s as 
good an indication as any of the paint 
er’s increasing popularity Though it 


s difficult to paint a bogus Krieghoff 
because of the wealth of detail he put 
nto his canvases the painter has 

ved into a price bracket that en 


courages forgers. They need more thar 


ncouragement, howevel! One, using 
in eighteenth century Dutch painting 
is a background managed to make it 

like a Krieghoff but forgot to 


range the shape of the skates, whos« 
jistinctive Dutch design looked out of 
n a habitant setting Another 


ver forger who managed to paint 


Krieghoff that looked ymplete 
ithentic was tripped up by a very 
1 n kind of error When he signed 


the painting he spelled the signature 
Kreighoff. a mistake that cost | 


One of the more interesting supposed 
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type ¢ she n ind even the list of 
charges on the doo vas Russia 
script 

“We finally figured it all out,’’ W 
son says Chey are authentic Kries 
hoffs, apparently painted as a wedding 


present for the painter’s daughter 


whose second marriage was to a Rus 


sian count This was the family 


Krieghoff went to live with in Chicago 
when he moved from Quebec in 1864 

The Krieghoff paintings reproduced 
in this issue come from several Can 
idian collections, public and private 
Preparatory work done by the National 


Film Board for their recent Canada 
Carries On trea ent ot K rieghoff 
The Jolifou Inn bright vely 
tour of the painters best work, mad 
the job easier Film Board phot 
rapher Gar Lunney had spent many 


nonths photographing several hundred 


Krieghoff paintings in color and fri 


these the editors were ible to n 


tion 


Maclean’s wishes to thank the owners 


of the paintings reproduced for the 


o-operation and assistance the N 
tional Gallery of Canad for | 
Portrait and Habitant Farn M J 
Boylen, Toronto, for Running the Tol 
Baker’s Mishap, Habitant Farr ind 
Lobogganing Col. George Cantlis 
Montreal, for The Ice Cone at Mont 

rency Falls; W. M. Connor, Hull 


for Royal Mail Crossing the Ice: Mrs 


Ward (¢ Pitfield, Cartierville, Qué 


for Playtime Village School. Break 


Lent, and a detail from J. B.wl 
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Merrymaking, 1869 
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Backstage At Ottawa months ran a risk of being caught. but | 


i man who came in one week by 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 Dorval and the next 
no risk at all. 


This loophole has been plugged 
horizontal slot through which an in- Customs 


by Toronto ran | 


~™" ‘ 
th > 


declarations are now made 
spector or postmaster may see without on 


t 


smaller and more manageable | 
being seen form, 


Postal employees don’t like these 
galleries—-call them “spy holes’’ and 
other nasty names—but at least they 
have been standard equipment for as 
long aS anyone can remember. Ordi 


copies of which. are sent to a 
central clearinghouse in Ottawa. Theré 
the forms are sorted out into no fewer 
than seventeen thousand alphabetical 
and regional groups. If, for example, 
Jones of Belleville makes a declaration | 


narily they aren’t used more than once at Toronto and another at Montreal 


in a blue moon, but when investigation both declarations will go into the JON 
has narrowed down the search for a file for the Belleville district. It is still 
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thief or a slacker or a dolt to one postal not certain that Jones will be caught, 


thousand declarations 








irea or one post office, then the gallery since about ten 


comes into use. An inspector will be a day are handled during the rush 





posted there most of the time, on the season, but the chances of his being 
watch to spot the individual culprit caught are considerably higher now 
Many a sneak thief has been caught jut although Jones runs more risk 
by the hidden watcher in the gallery of being caught, he runs a much 

Peterborough post office has not been smaller risk than he once did of being 
selected because of any suspicion, but harshly treated—-provided, of course, 

nerely because the post office there is that Jones is a decent ordinary citizen 
new and modern and the working con who made a mistake, not an amateur 

litions are good However, if the use smuggler making a systematic attempt 

TV seeing eyes should become to cheat the government 

standard, presumably the same thing In the old days, when Customs did 
would be true in the end-— the post run across a iolation they simply 

ister would pay close attention to turned the case over to the Royal 

1is closed-circuit TV set when he had Canadian Mounted Police A couple 

eason to suspect theft or slackness of constables would go out to the m a 2 

imong his staff esidence of the guilty or forgetful oO, Wh Wh, . 

But however logical and practical it citizen, say [hese goods are liablk 7 Z VAS, 04, / 

nay seem to the post il authorities, the to seizure,’ and either take away the WLLLLLLL,. LLLh ‘ ’ Y 

1ew television surveillance will prob goods or demand that the citizen pay d 
ibly stick in parliament’s craw. Oppo up the full value of the goods plus the 
sition MPs will almost certainly attack duty The Mounties didn’t like this 

t, and what they say in public, Liberal iny better than the citizen did; they 
MPs will echo in the privacy of the felt it wasn’t real police work at all Canada’s Most Popular Whisky 

1ucus room. Logical or not, there is just tax collecting fut that was what at a Popular Price 
something about an electronic spying they had to do and they did it 
machine that makes a free man’s flesh Under the new system, the Customs 
creep Department writes a letter to first s 

offenders pointing out that they have GooveRHam & Worrs LimiteD « ee eT ne a.) + 

BIG BROTHER is also watching claimed—inadvertently, no doubt—ar 958.4 
though somewhat more benevolently exemption to which they were not 
n this case, the returning tourist who entitled. They are asked to go to the Y™ 

laims his hundred-dollar exemption nearest. Customs office and pay the f @ -—_ 
iftener than the once in four months imount of duty they would have had e 
illowed by law to pay at the port of entry if they had 

People bringing in goods duty-free not claimed the exemption. If they d 

ve to sign a form stating what they that, the matter is ended 

e brought, with the value in Can Second offenders, however, get even 


dian dollars, and also affirming that more summary treatment than before 
they have not claimed this privilege Having weeded out the innocent, the eee TRY A PILSENER 
it least four months [he signed forgetful, the careless (and perhaps 
s are then sorted out alphabetic few of the hopeful) the Customs De When thirst has you 
to catch those who beat the Cus partment feels no compunction in \ 
Ss Departme nt by claiming nore ng the others (whom they estimate at 
ptions than they’re entitled to get not more than ten percent of the 
In the old days though all =the traveling publi the works If they 
ng was done at the port of entry get off with the mere seizure of the 
ere the returning Canadian came in goods and escape prosecution for smug 
hose who came through Dorval or giing they vy consider themselves | 
Jttawa or Vancouver twice in four lucky * | 
' 
6 | 


Every time we say good-by I! die laughing 


The sorrow of parting the poet refers to 
Is missing from us and our friends 

Our raucous good nights sound like Kilkenny fights, 
And it's seldom a feove-taking ends 

Until a comedian guest 

Has archly regaled all the rest 

With a dialect story a shade inaiscreet 

That is audible down to the end of the street. 


We stand in the doorway and shout our adieus 
And our guests holler back from the lawn 

There's kidding and loughter and very soon after 
The neighbors’ lights start to flash on 

To show us they've really begun 

To share in the good-natured fun 

There's nothing to top off a party, say | 


Like a gag-swapping, horn-blowing, rousing good-by. THE SWING IS DEFINITELY TO 
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Right mixing methods do make an impor- 
tant difference in the taste of a highball. 


So follow these tips from the experts: 


] First place ice in a standard highball glass. 
us prevents annoying “‘splash’’ from drop- 
pin 


coc 


g ice in later, and helps make your highball 
| 


throughout 
2 Add your favourite liquor, 


I il 


measured with a 


igger. Guess-work alters proportions, may 


3 Add the mix last. The mix should be cold so 





st ice and reduce watering of 

the ! 1't stir—as this will remove 
rbonation and flatten the taste of the drink, 

4 For the best highballs, use the finest soda— 


Canada Dry Sparkling Water. This famous 


ts up the flavour of favourite 


liquor . sparkles the whole drink through ! 


Make that next highball the best in your 


history — with Canada Dry Sparkling Water. 
Keep it on hand for guests. Stock up now! 


CD-385 





ROUBLE with this age of won- 

ders is children take all the old 

marvels for granted too.. A 
thoughtful Toronto father, wanting 
to give his five-year-old that little 
extra thrill of anticipation this 
Christmas, arranged with a friend to 
call the bey and pretend to be Santa 
Claus in person. Father and son 
were both watching television early 
next evening when the phone rang. 
When the boy was called to the tele- 
phone father quickly turned down 


dics | 





| 





the sound so he could overhear the 
conversation. The boy politely re- 
cited his Christmas want-list, said 
thank you very much and returned 
to the room. ‘Who was it, son?’ 
father asked heartily. “Santa Claus,’ 
said the boy laconically, and flopped 
back on the floor to watch TV. 


’ 


All parents whose children are 
within reach of television and radio 
are of course resigned to the un- 
expected. So the Ottawa couple 
weren’t the least surprised when their 
seven-year-old daughter insisted the 
one thing she must have for Christ- 
mas was a microscope, but they were 
somewhat troubled when they dis- 
covered even a half-decent Junior 
G-Men model was going to cost 
several dollars. Finally they bought 
one by going easy on other things the 
child needed more, and presented it 
to her with a great flourish on Christ- 
mas morning. The little girl’s oohs 
and ahs were enthusiastic, but after 
the first few minutes she paid little 
attention to the gadget at all. And a 
few days later while trailing her 
mother through the five-and-dime 
she suddenly piped: “‘Look mother 
there’s the kind of microscope I really 
wanted .. .”’ and held up a twenty- 
nine-cent magnifying glass. 


Savagery in sport is_ lessening 
every year and at least we don’t just 
throw Christians to the lions any 
more, as witness a headline mailed us 
from the Edmonton Journal just 
before the football season . ended: 
“Christian sold to B. C. Lions.”’ 


About this time a year ago driving 
was pretty treacherous in the Vernon 
area of B. C., and the RCMP were 
determined not to let any foolish 
motorists spoil their own holiday 
happiness. “The roads are icy and in 
a dangerous condition,’’ announced 
a Mountie sternly on the Vernon 
radio. “If you are inclined to start 
celebrating Christmas a bit early 
remember it is better to sit tight than 
drive that way.” 


Homebound from the supermarket 
with two bulging bags of groceries, 
the Victoria housewife darted too fast 
across the street and the topmost 
parcel went slithering onto the pave- 
ment. She parked her parcels by a 
lamppost at the curb, but before she 
could make the recovery a_ huge 
truck roared by, squashing the parcel 
fiat. At the same tragic second she 
realized what it was —her two-dollar 
steak. Almost in tears, she retrieved 
it and carried the shattered remains 
home with the rest of the groceries. 
Following a brief autopsy on the 
kitchen counter she determined to 
patch it up, broil it and hope for the 
best. Well, sir, her hubby said it was 
the tenderest steak he ever tasted 
and wanted to know where she found 
the new butcher. Now she’s wonder- 
ing whether to try the same stunt 
next steak day. 


Out of the last desperate hours of 
the Christmas shopping rush in Lon- 
don, Ont., comes this report of an 
all-but-exhausted salesgir! filling out 
an order for an all-but-exhausted 


7 ONLY SEEMS THAT WAY | 





housewife. As the customer wearily 
intoned her name and address the 
clerk paused to brush the hair out of 
her eyes and murmured, “‘Madhouse, 
isn’t it?’’ 

“No, private home,”’ said the cus- 
tomer, and, pocketing her sales slip, 
numbly went on her way. 


Happy is the bride the sun shines 
on and rare is the headline writer who 
gets a chance to bust out of the usual 
cheery formula for writing heads on 
wedding stories. The headline: ‘Pret 
ty Moody Wedding.”’ The writer: an 
inspired deskman on the Vancouver 
Province. The wedding: quite a 
happy event, actually, and a pretty 
one, occurring at Port Moody, B.C. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can 


be returned, fiddress Parade, c/o 


Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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Exploding an avalanche for a safer winter road 





Colorado’s rugged beauty creates severe problems for its great 


and growing road system. The Seven Sisters are no help. 


\rtillery fire helps save lives in Colorado. This 
shellburst is demolishing a cornice of snow—a 
potential avalanche starter—on the Seven 
Sisters above Loveland Pass. 
the Colorado Department of Highways spot 
hazards like this and plant dynamite charges 
or call in one of the state-owned 75-millimeter 
guns. After the snow tumbles onto locked-off 
stretches of road, big snow plows go into 


action. Soon the road is open again—and safe. 


The exploding of avalanches is a colorful 
but minor part of Colorado’s highway problem. 
As in many other states, the big job is to relieve 


traffic congestion and keep pace with rapid 


Ski patrols of 


growth. Colorado is meeting the challenge. In 
the last five years the state has built or mod 
ernized 4000 miles of roads, at a cost of $129 
million. Traffic now moves smoothly along such 
arteries as the Denver-Boulder Turnpike. Boom 
ing industrial, oil and uranium-mining areas are 


now served by modernized or newly built roads 


Much has been done 


continuing state survey, 


But, according to a 
$128 million is needed 
just to improve existing roads. Colorado appro 
priated a record-breaking $37 million this year 
as a part of its long-range highway program 
One of many projects on which work has al 


ready started is the Continental Divide tunnel 


Though avalanches may rumble overhead. mo 
torists soon will drive undisturbed straight unde 


the granite “‘backbone of the continent 


Like Colorado our province is 


working 
nard to give vo better road But. te ceed 
the program must have your ipport Find 
out what this program | hen, as an informed 
citizen, let your feelings be know: 
( iterpill ur Tractor Co., Peori [lino U.S.A 
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[his magnificent new car has a rare and wonderful personality— 
one that can reflect your own so favourably. 

[here’s new flair in the high sweep of rear fenders, in the sleek 
contours of sloping hood, swept-back windshield. There's excite- 
ment in its gleaming length and sparkling grille. 

There’s easy assurance in the new V-8 engine. It speaks so softly 
you scarcely hear it idling. But tip your toe down, and you command 
the road with flashing power! 

And you've never enjoyed such driving ease! With new push- 
button PowerFlite automatic transmission you select your driving 
range as easily as you tune your radio. And as you drive, you're 
surrounded with luxury. Broad seats are upholstered in rich new 
fabrics and supple, buffed leather. 

Your appreciation of the very finest confirms that you belong in 
the 1956 Chr er and your dealer will be pleased to arrange for 


you to drive 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


...try the finest of the fine cars... at your Chrysler dealer’s now! 


See the Forward Look 





